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This coajiittee report represents aiaost a year of 
study. of the various issues selatiBg to the structure; and . 
orgariizatip^.-of the' constitutionally aandated board of education in 
Illinois* The coaaitte^'s 31 recoaaendations are based on solicited 
expert testimony And. a series of background and position papers^ Jn 
addition^ a highly detailed guestionnaire, distributed to aore than 
50 organizations or inditidaals knovn to ha^e. an interest in the 
-sub ject, was a .resource; k list of rei^ource^t ap:p^ars the appen4ix, 
Follc*lJtg/;the ,^uMajpy xif:,x^eco^^^^ ^nxl^J^^:^. 

hii^torical ~suir«aurf tJf eSi^^ . 
reaainder of the repo^rt :0epaiates the recoaaendations into subject 
sections and preseuis the coaaittee's rationale in aaking the 
recoaaendations. The sections ^re scope^df au.thpt4.ty; pcrtfers and 
duties; chief state educational pfficer, st^te departaent of ' ^ 

education, and staff services; selection of state board aeabejs; and 
aechanics dt operation and procedural, Issues. (luthor/HLF) 
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MEMORANDA X)F COMMENT, RESERVATION OR DISSENT 



Mrs Ruih Grobe _ fjjjf 

RE. Scop* of Authority . ' < ' ^ ^ 

As a repre*niat»ve of the r^»r><y^sXo^g^ess of Parents and Teactiefs. my vote on att rccommenditions was 
necessarily predicated on our orQanizaiional posfUpn TheT position of the lihnoi's Congress of Parerxts and Tcactiers 
IS that the authority of thrnew Board be limited to early childhood education through grade twelve 



Mrs Ruth Grobe " — 

RE. Election cn Board M«mben ^ 

The IHino»s Congress of Parents and Teachers supports the recommendation that " enablir>g legislation will 
reqiwre that the Governor appoint a Board which is l>roddly representative of the State's population." However, m 
accx>r490Qf with its posii^n, the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers urges that any ertabling fegisJation. m 
spelling, CHit ''broadly representative", require that brbad nr>embership be limited to people who are not professional 
-edticarors. administrator^, local school t>oard members, or elected or appointed public ofticials 



Mf W.pwight Kna\i5r . 

RE: S«t«ction oi Board .Mtmbars - \ , ' 

1 As 3 representative df lh& minpis Hdocatirfn ^ssocidtion?^wish:to register a d'fssefrtiog QpjJfWti wrth cegard to . 
the'sel*Cti«n^of Stat* Board members, ) wis erne qi the "r>o" votes to the motion tp appoint (yei-^, lw>-*3^rj»i^ 
did advocate a loiaHy elected board to JEhe Committee " ' ^. 

~ - The Illinois Edu<atJoo Assobatioi^believes that -the members of the SUte-Boi9jl,Qf,E<lucation should be elected 
"'jon^a FK)ivpatti$an ballot concurremly wrlh'scltpt>t-to6ard elections. We argue' that members'bf the^Sfiaif ^Bpard should 
be'chJse \6 thejetectprate m order to represewt thOT in'maktng education poTrcies ior State of {\}\n6fs.'^*w'^t^feff . 
should have thii higlitfsr pcWigp;pQ«ible and the peopJe thpy represent are the ones to give it to them. If good 
peopic run ioc election/gocdpedpte'^wll^e^elj^ite^^ * ^ -'- .^ -- . . - 

* -Qv Michael J. Bakatis * ' ~ , • " ' " . . ' ' 

-RE 'Setecjtton of Board Members''^ ^ ' " 

At a tirne wheojhe public is restive about the^a*5nW5>^ spiratting costs of education^ the public shoukj have" 
> direct involvement m the devetopmeat and implementation of stwwide educational policy Such irtvolvermnt isbest-^ 
' achieved by a State Board on which a mjuonty of m^ff^*>ers are pofctilarly ejected on a regional basis, l~be»ieye ihat^ 
State Bc3>ai-d membtt's must be held direttty aocouflWe to the oiopte of lltinatj for thetr performance. Unless J. "* 
- . .substantial ftumber. o»*0D0fd members are elected, tn* djrta^p^'separating the puWic from the Bdard vyiU nr>a.ke_such 
accov(uab>t4tY very dtffTcuJ't • The election of membpA^wHT also secWto heighten public concern and inter est in the 
endr/r^us cl^tlenges fa^ind,lUinoi> <d^ 1 ^ bopWw' that a way can beiOiKKf to elect most members while 
allowing the Governor to appoint (v«th the ^ym^f^ff^K^^ti^^ of- the $enate) a lesser ^mimbe^ ot rnembers for 
purposes of insoring that the State Board is broaky repreljtotative and reflective of our diverse population. For 
these reasons, I strongly recorh/neryl a.Wt«e**V'e4ected-part»^ly appointed State Board of Education — 

Mrs Ruth Grobe - t - 

^SlE; Compeftfatkm,-f, Boyd M e m b ar s ^ — 

The MlirxMS C^A^r^ of Parents and Teachers position Is that me«ibers"felpn9 to withoi/l pay because of 
'^X^i?!>a>jn4 ejbjding tfitferest »n' improving education iirfllii^ls'c^n be •ppo"inted^:'f^ifinal&urieflJejif fw #ctuil and 
necessary' t;Kpen«es tnvptvejl*in $ych wrvice shoutd^ made. 
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In early 1972, Governor Richard B, Dgilvie created by executive.order the Governor's 
Commtssion on Schools. A copy of Executive" Order No. 1 is reproduced on the following 
f page. One of the constituent task forces of the Commission was the Task Force on School 
Structure and Organization. 

~ A $iibcommftte^ of the Jask Force, ^he Committee on Schoot Governance, has for almost 
a^ear stixiied^the various issues relating to the structure and organization of the constitu- 
tionally man^dated State Boarddf EdQcatioh.'On behatf of the Committee, I arn pleased 
to submit to you and to -members of .tPe General Assembly this finaJ report. 

rb'eheve it is significant that the underfying principies bf tfiesfe' proTposa Is wer-e accepted 
overwhelmingly. While Committee members did not unanimously endorse every recom- 
mendation, this report represents a very substantial Committee concensus. 

As th^ Commission's vice-chairman, I wish to'express my personal appreciation and grati- 
tude to those citizens, particularly to the members of this Committee, who generously 
contributed to the preparation of this report . ^ 

The Committee on School Governance believes that itsproposals, if substantially enacted 
by the General Assembly, will provide'lflinois with a useful and sensible vehicle for 
achieving new levels of educational excellence, economy, and leadership. It is hoped that 
' these cecommendatiQPs^in be carefully weighed 3jid accorded the thouglltfui considera-^ 
tion they deserve. ^ ' . 

• Sincerely yours, ^ ^ 

* _ Michael J. Bakalis ^ 

Vice-Chairman . 
Governor's Commission on Scfibols 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 



WHEREAS: 

The financing of the schools has beconne tfie pivotal question around which th^ future of 
state-local taxation hinges for the next several years. The traditional reliance on the local 
property tax has been shifting in recent years. Recent developments in the courts have 
accelerate the necessity of moving toward change in property tax burdens, equalization 
of school funding, and the consequent increase in sharing of the cost of education by 
other tax sources. 

The public has becpme troubled at the inability to accurately assess the performance of 
our schools and the seeming unresponsiveness of educators to standards of accountability. 
Moreover, when evaluatiqps are mafle, they seem to lead to a discouraging conclusion of 
lower learning levels in basic reading and mathematics, increased dropouts and a^general 
deterioration of academic achievements. 

The business practices of a multi-billion dollar enterprise in this state are archaic, frag- 
mented and in need of modern management principles. Reports'" of instances of gross mis- 
management are too frequent. At a time of severe shorta^ of public funds>fpr education, 
the record of performance for those dollars is unsatisfactory. The portion of the educa- 
tion dollar used for nonteaching purpo^ is too great. 

/ 

The organization of educaftion in Illinois is confused and unnecessarily complex. Each 
new layer has been added to the past rather than replacing others. Tt](e nevy Constitution 
calls for a State Board of Education and new tasks for the Chief School Officer. The his- 
toric? changes of the 40's and 50's in consolidation and the dual districts differential fund- 
ing may have served as innovative reforms at that time, but today serious reevaluations 
must be made about the needs of the 70's and 80's. A new definition and structuring of 
the balar*|ce between state authority and local control must be achieved in terms*of princi- 
^e as well^s in specif ic instances or events. 

|N0W THEREFORE: 

By virtue of powers vested in me as Governor of the State of llJirwis, I do i^e this 
' Executive Order creating a Commission on Schools to examine and review the operations 
;'"anti financing of our schools and educational system. * 

The Commission shall operate through four working Task Forces: 

**/^ - j^ihance 
' ' ' Organization and Structure 

Classroom Quality 
. Business Management Practices 

The Governor of the State of Illinois shall serve as Chairman of the Commission and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois shall serve sis ViCeChairman. . 
The Governor shall appoinHhe Chairman of each Task Force who wH|i^^tull members of 
the Commission along with such other, legislative and citizen rnemb^r^^a|j^% Governor 
may designate. ^ 

Dated at Springfield, II Nnois this 12th c(ay of January, 1972. / ' ; , « 
\ 6 ^Richard B, Ogilvie, Governor 
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Jn January of 1972, Governor RicharcLB. OgilVie announced the>establishment of the 
Governor's Commission on Education. Dr. Michael J. Bakalis, ttre State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was invited to serve as the ComnrH^sion's vice-chaif-man. The Gommis- 
sion was comprised of -three task forces, eacfi of which was to focus on one of the follow- 
ing matters. School Finance, School Business and Management Practfces,''and School ^ 

• Structiire and Orgaaization. " - ' ^ . 

The Task Force on School Structure and Organization convened in Ch<cago on March 19, 
*1972, to organize and td define its mission. The Task Force^is com'prised of representa^* 

• tiyes of thfe general public, .business community, organizj^d labor, teacher associations, ^ 
^hdol administrators, boards of education, parent-teachqr associations, the G^fwral 
Assembly, Board.o'f Higher Education, and the Office of the Superintendent of Puolic 
. Instruction. . ' • * .o 

Because of the vastness of the subject matter involved and the need to report the findings 
of the Task Force by ^rly 1 973, a decision was-made to divide the Task Fqrce into t\yo 
subcomrr\ltteej.~-One subcommit^ wasrto consider questions relating to.educationar gov- 
ernance. The second subcommittee waS'tp consider the question of school distr[^t.reo!;ga- 
nization. Statewidb.educatiohal governance is the subject of this report. 

This report does not discuss decentralization, school boai'd;responsibilittes arxi selection 
processes, the future of educational service regiorfe, or the expanding role of parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers in the educational decision-making process. TFie Committee t)n School 
Governance believes these matters are deserving of study anci resolution. However, the 
constraints of limited time and resources have compelled the Committee tOTestrict : ' 
, severely its investigation of problems relating to school governance. The Committee, . 
therefore, chose to' study and to formulate recommendations regarding ^he constitution- 
ally mandated State Board of Education. The manner ir} which public education will be 
governed at the S^afe levgl beginning in 1975 is unquestionably the. most pressing issu6 on 
the agenda of governance-related problems. 

"Article X, Section 2 of the 1970 (NmoisXoDstitii^^ provides. 



There is created a State Board of Education to be elected or selected ojd a regional basis. 
The number of mernbers, their qualificatiorls, terms of office anjj ma/n^qf election or 
selection shall be provided by law. The Boar^d, except as*limited by Jew, may establish 
goals, determine policies,'provide for planning and evaluating ediK^ation programs and' 
recomjnend financing. The Board shall have such other duties an\lpowers as provided by 
law. 

The State Board, pf Education shall appoint a chief state edi^cationalfp^ficer. 

The ult^mate determination ofthe State BoardVauttK)rity, structure aad powers«and * 
duties will be made by the General Assembly. The Committee on School Governance has 
sought to weigh the many options available to the General Assembly, and, 'based on its 
f hidings, respectfully submits its recommendations td the Governor and^he Gfemeral 
Assembly for their consideration, * 

Before summarizing those recommendations, it should b^ noted. that the-Committee has ' 
discovered that'fashioning a statevvide structure for the c/overnance of education is more 
compfex than originally anticipated. The creati.hn of the State ^oard of Education repre- 
sent$an historical, perhaps a rare, opportunity toSnfl>4nce for good the future of Illinois 




-education. That oppgrtunity may be easily and'irretnevably iost unless all the e^Stions^ 
/available to Illinois ar^ carpfuffy weighed. There^san impulse to recommeod.wnat is easy 
w onfy what or\e perceiv^is possible. For example^ the 1966 Task Force on E'ducation 
. recommended fhe establishmerrt of a Sfate Board. fiowever,4here is no evidence in the 
report entitled Education for the Futuri of Illinois that the Task Force considered the 
possibility of a State Board having resp6nsib4ljty over ^Hievels of education. Such an 
approach, of course^ is clearly permissible under tbe1970 Constitution and;'thus, /is - 
tieservmg of consideration. - ' 

' ' ' ' ' , « • 

Over a ten-montii period, the Committ^ on School Governance has become mirKiful of 
the dangers/rnherent m trying to apply easy answers to difficult questions. The experi- 
ences of other Elates in thfs regard (Jo not inspire confidence. Too many states have 
hastily created boards of education without first con^idering the consequences of their . 

ns Therefore, in formu-tetinga proposal; thue-Committee has had two overriding 
objectives,^ F I rs^7 it hs$ assiduously-tried tp^avoid repeating the mistakes made elsewhere. 
Second, it has attempted toToVmulat^Jr^ommendation^, which it accepted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, would result in a^t^te Boar(f which was sufficiently flexible and resp 
sive so as to itieet the largely^^trfrfor^seen educational needs of Illinois not only in 1975, 
but 50, 7&, or 1 00 yearsjfpvn npw. » ' „ 

In Its i^eport XoM^ Constitatic^iial Convention, the ConTihiittee on Education expressed 
the belief^^hm imptefnentatioTi of its recommendations would yield certain outcomes and 
benefit^^or Illinois education. The same outcomes, in the Committee's view, are attain- 

Sble^/nder its proposal, namely, the establishm,ent of a State 6oard which would. 

, ' ^ ' . ^ 

1 . insure effective supervisron of the State's educational enterprise by th^joint 
efforts of a group of qualified citizens, board members and'administrators, 

2 facilitate planning to strengthen the educational system, 

3 promote continuity- in the efforts to achieve educational goals by provrding.for 
a system of overlapping terms for board members, " 1* ' * 

4 provide the pubJjc»with a responsible body to which it can communicate its 
educational .corhcerns, - ' ' ^ . , - , :•. vA*'\\ ^ 

6. provide ^the Governor and the^^eneraf AsserrbJy .wit+i considered r^cocn men- - 
dations for j^etter organizing, supervfsion, evaluating, and financing education 
in the State and for achieving long-range educ^^i.qnal. goals;,. v ^ 

6. provide for continuing rese^ch into the effectiveness bf various efforts put imto 
education, * ' • . 

7. coordinate .the'many diverse programs and agencies involved in State and ^ 
Federal efforts to improve education. 

8. perrpit the smfectiqn of thS .Chief State Educational Officer who would devole 
full time to his^profession^l duties. ^ > \ ^ 

The Confifnittee'beJ'ievesthat its proposafs amply satisfy the above cri^ria^ . ] . 

The Comfnlttee's recprrimendation will also permit ^he State Board of bclucat1oi>.top^y- 
"arl important leadership role. The historical regulatc^^y J^ole of state agencies^has .been^esji 



understood in most quarters. However, the leadership role has less common unde^^st^mJL 
mg. DuriQg the' decade of the 1970's and t)evQnd,''the significance of a silite agenc/ f^ro- ^ 
viding leadership and services needed for improvement of education will become cpjcial - 
However, Jt is obvious that such a role for a central state^agency has neitfier common ^ 
understarxJing nor acceptance. ' ' ^ 

Hansen. a nd'Jesser have pointed lo the peed for dealing with certain basic.questions cen- 
tering^n the issue of ^tate agency leadership. ' - ' ^ 

A rather fundamental cjilemnria relating to the concepts of power and authority ofterr 
confronts people-and especially educators-\^hcrare concerned wjth leadership. Can a 
person be a leader without having pow^r^nd authority^ Conversely, does the existence of 
power ancj authority necessarily result in bona fide leadership?* 

' , " ^ " ' ' . ft ^ 

- * ' - ■ ". • 

These are the^diff icult questions which the State Board must v/restie with and resolve if it 
IS to become a dynamic force \n federal., s^te^and local cooperation for edu(:3tibnal *v 
improvenrient. . , ' " , * \ 

Hansen and Mp^phet have outfirted several factors' which are positive forces in institLttiofi- 
-alizing the-lj^d^rship function of a State Board of Education. ^ . " ' 



The increasing number of people who have begun to understand tfiaf thejTiere establish- 
nrient of'standards^d detailed regulations (that often are unrealistic in inflight of 
emerging n^ds) for aspects such oo thecyrricuTurri or certi^tpatfon is almost 'meaningless 
and rtiay. tend to discourage needed improvements m education, _ V 

The increasing .demands that the provisions for education be modiflted contiguously- to 
m^t the needs of a rapidly changing society, ' • - 

The rapidly growing recognition that changes in education can ar>d should be planned on 
the basis of pareful statewide studies of existing and emerging problems, inadeQluacies. , 
and inequities-rather than aiade on a piecemeal basis primarily as a resporise*to the . 
efforts of specr^l interest q[ jxessure groups, or to a "crisis situation ".that'rriay have con- 
stituted ah unrecognized obstacle to ppogre^ for many years; . . > • - ' 

The deve^pment of new federal programs and the provision-of additional federal funds 
designed.td help state agencies ^^nd local school systems to plan for effecting*needed 
*ctlarigesarid to evaluate progtessT^d ' . • \ ' * 

A strong demand by increasing numbers of lay citizens and educators foT^better ways of 
measuTihg performances and progress in improving education'in each state and the recog- 
n'iUfin that this will be possible only when the state education agency fs headed by an, 
unusually competent ieader and' staffed by highly qualified persbnn^.** 
— ^ ^ : '. « ^— ^ ~ 



: .Kenneth H»f»en and David Jesser. "Society. rfeAicatton, arul Statt Ed6«iioh'Agwicic$'lEmarflfi9 
$tat» Rtf|mmibt|i|i|B.^ Denver: Improvi^if St;|te iMdershTp in Educafion. 1970, p, 20. 

7.^ iMiiitiM for Eduoatio^ pei:iytr: Inv^vin9 Stata UMjderjrtMP'^rt E*^ t970. pp. 43^. 



In the Committeeyi vjew^ the' leadership role eartnot be expected to happen automatically. 
. For there are signif rcant forces and traditions which can prevent a State Board from 
' assuming a vigorous posture in bringing about educatior«l improvement.*Many would 
prefer a weak Stat^ Boartl-largely because they feafa strong State BoarcUyouldfnerely 
issue additiojg^l regulations and controls. The implication here is clear. Th^tate Board 
' and StgteDepartment of Education must develop policy and function in such a way that 
they assist in the strengthening of local capabilities for educational improvements. 
Another powerful force which must be overcome is the tendency of state agencies and 
" V , * bo^rc^o becbme .isolated from ^he needs of the clients which they serve. The, implteation 
h^e ts that the State Board will need to inv^t considerable staff effort in creating^and 
5 ' 'maintaining mechanisn^s for public participation in educational planning. If such mecha- 
nisms are not created and used, tb.e State Board could find deep opposition to its p^li9ies 
and programs. ' 

T ^ The Vole of the State Board of the future must be to stimulate, to encourage, and even at 
*. -' * .tirties to threaten. Bui in performing its role, it must keep or>e goal in mir>d-_tbe rene^I 

and sfrenmh^ntng of Jo^ jnsti^o^ ^d th^ir, capabilities fof'bringfng about equality of 
^g^:^::^i^^ucab#rar d"pp<^^nftv^krtf!ectir>g needed educational improvements. The establish- 

rpent of a Stkte^Board, as envisioned in this report, could provide this kind of leadership- 

and that perhaps is the proposal's most pron^ising quality. 

\ A concluding no'te fording th^ Committee's method 6f studying this matter is m order. 
. TJ>e Committee's appcoach determined inHarge mesasure by the vagueness and ambi- • 
; ^ guity of the Constitution. Article X l^ves unanswered most of the cfucial questions. It is 
^ silent on the method by which Boafd members are to be, selected or elected. Neither the 
^ scope of the Board's authority relative t© higher education, vocational education, and 
« prfv^e education is specified, nor are the Board's powers^nd duties. The relationship of 
the Soard to the^Govemor, General Assembfy, School PnSbfems Conrm?tssfon, e^kicatior^t 
' service regions. Board of Higher Education, and other educational agencies, both public 
and private, is r^ot defined. And Artiole X is equally silent on the methods and procedures 
under^hich the Board is to operate. 

\r\ order to-deal yiHth \hese and other unresolved issues the. Committee solicited expert 
^ ..testimony and had, prepared for its uSe a series df background and po'si^on papers. In 

addition, the pf'ofile of aViighly detailed questionnaire, distributed to more than fifty 
^ organizations or individuals known to have*an interest in the Subject, w«a Vafuable 

resource. The survey, however, was not the principat determinant of the Committee's ; 

conclusion: A list of sources appears in the appendix of this report. 

This reporf is.Qot an effort to recqricHe the .enormous differenqes of opinioQ oa iW^-sab-*-; 
ject. Rather, it is an affert^Tp imiorpofa^^ \x\Xo^(X>v^S^jxi^^ ' 
' • deeroed'by the-Committee to be ^thrinerltoriou^ * " 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
SCOPE OF AUTHORITY, 



fl 

1. A STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD BE CREATED WITH A SCOPE OF 
AUTHORITY THAT INCLUDES AL^ LEVELS OF EDUCATION, PREKINDER- 
GARTEN THROUGH HIGHER EDUCATION, BUT WITH A STRUCTURE THAT 
WILL PRESERVE AN ESSENTIAL SEPARATION 0/ POLICY MAKING IN THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION* AND BASIC EDUCATION** SPHERES, (page 19) 

2. IN ORDER TO INSURE THE SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY IN THE , 
>IIGHER EDUCATION AND BASIC EDUCATION AREAS, THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION SHOULD BE COMPOSED OF TWO COUNCILS, ONE A COUN- 

. CIL ON HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE OTHER A COUNCIL ON BASICEDU- 
CATION. EACH MEMBER OF THE STATE BOARb OF EDUCATION SHOULD 
HOLD CONCURRENT MEMBERSHIP IN EITHER THE COUNCIL ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION OR THE COUNCIL ON BASIC EDUCATION, SAVE THE CHAIR- 

• MANXJF TH£ STATE BOARD WHO Wl LL BE AN EX OFFICIO MEMBER OF 
BOTH COUNCILS. THE'COUNCILS SHOULD BE WHOLLY COMPOSED OF 
STATE BOARD O^ EDUCATION MEMBERS. EACH OF THE COUNCtLS' 
SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL POLICY DKISIONS IN ITS EDUCA- 
TIONAL SPHERE; SAVE THOSE DESIGNATEDJBMATTEflS FOR FULL 

. BOARD DETERMINATION BY LAW OR BY A PfflJliORITY VOTE OF EACH 
COUNCIL SITTING SEPARATELY, (page 19) 

. - ■ . - • _ 

1 THE STATE BOARD.OF EDUCATION SHOULD ESTABLISH STANDII^G COM 
MITTEES COMPOSED OF EQUAL MEMBERSHIP FROM EACfH COUNCIL, TO 
PROVIDE ESSENTIAL LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL^WEAS THAT INCOR 
PORATE ELEMENTS OF BOTH rflGHER AND BASip^DUCA'rtON, IN PAR 
TICULAR, ADULT EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL EDU- 
CATION, (page 19) . . J •. . 

4. THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND IN PAR- 
TICULAR THE'COUNCIL on HIGHER EDUCATION T.O THE INSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNING SYSTEMS OF HtGHER EDUCATION SHOULD REMAIN THE 
SAME ASTHAT,wrfi|pH PRESENTLY" EXISTS BETWEEN THE BOARD OF 
HIGHER EOW^ATION AND THESE INSTITUTIONAL GOVERNING SYSTEMS.- 
(THE COMMITTEE FEELS THAT THIS RECQMMENDATION SHOULD NOT 

• " PRECHUDE FUTURE EVALUATIONS OF THE "SYSTEM OT SYSYEMS" 

' CONCEPT.***) (page 261 



* Higher Education as used herein is defined as those educational programs and goverr^ance struc- 
tures at the postsecondary level. ^ . • , 

** Basic Educati9n as used herein is defined as those programs and governance structures that serve 
both children and adults fr dm prekmdergartenthrou^ the secondary level. ' . 

•** TKc "system of systerrts" concept. IS discussed m Chapter 1. ^ ' 



5. TWE CONCEPT.OF LOCAL/6lR^TlON OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AFFAIRS AND 

inthe highe§educa7i0n^rea the concept ^)f institutional 
autonomyIPould 6E observed by the state board of EDUCA- ' 

TION AS established PRJNCIPLES WHICrt.SHOULD GUIDE JHE DEVEtOP- 
M^KJ OF STATE EDUCATIONAL POLICY, (page 27) 



POWERS AND DUTIES 

/' 

6. THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION BEFORE 
JANUARY. 1975.SHDULDBE LIMITED TO THE FOLLOWING: (page 29) 

APPOINTING CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER IN THE. 
EVENT A VACANCY OCCURS BEFORE THE TEAM OF THE 
PRESENT SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION EXPIRES; 

DETERMINE THE QUALIFICATIONS, TENURE. POWERS. AND 
DUTIES OF THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER. AND 
RECOMMENDING TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY HIS SALARY; 

' INTERVIEWING CANDIDATES FOR THE POSITION OF CHIEF 
STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER; 

APPOINTING A CHItF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER NO LESS 
THANSIXTV0AYSBEF0F?E JANUARY. 1975. O 

DETERMINING PROCEDURES FOR STATE BOARD OPERATIONS. 
INCLUDING AO! VISION OF RESPONStBtLtTY AMONG THE COM 
PONENTS OF THE STATE BOARD (TWO COUNCILS AND THE 
BOARD) FOR POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND APPROVAL. 

ANALYZING THE STRUCTURE AND STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION.* 

7. BEGINNING IN JANUARY. 1975. THE STATE BOARD ANDTHE COUNCILS 
SHbULD ASSUME THOSE POWERS AND DUTIES CURRENTLY VESTED IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC fNSTRUCTION, THE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, THE BOARd AND DIVISION OF VOCA- 
TIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION; AND SUCH OTHER POWERS AND 
DUTIES AS MAY BE PRESCRIBED BY LAW. (page 30) ^ 

8. BEGINNING IN JANUARY, ia75, THE STATE BOAFID SHOULD: (page 31} • 

- / ^ , 

A. ANALYZETHEPRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS AND GOALS OF 
ILUNOIS EDUCATION. (THE STATE BOARD SHOULD UPDATE 
Al«) INTERFACE ACTION GOALS FOR THg '70'$ AND THE MAS- 
. TER PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION); 

/ • • . / 

q. . PROVIDE FOR RESEARCH. PLANNING. AND EVALUATING OF 
. ILLINOIS EDUCATION; 

^ **•*•.' • • * - V* 

. V* 

r ' 'T' :**r " /• . .. . ' 

* Sfe RecOtnmendition 16. % ' • . 



A. 
• B. 
^ C. 

b. 
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E. 
F. 



DETERMINE THOSE POLICtES DIRECTLY €FFECTING BOTH BASIC-- 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION AND ESTABLISH FISCAL MAMSGE- 
MENT PROCEDURES AND SUCH STAFFING ARRANGEMENTS AS 
ARE REQUIRED TO COORDINATE PROGRAMS INVOLVING BOTH 
BASIC AND HIOHER EDUCATION, INCLUDING, BUT NOI.NECES- 
SARILY.LIMITED TO, VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION, 
ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION, TEACHER PREPARATION 
AND CERTIFICATION; 

RECOMMEND TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY A NECESSARY PRO: 
GRAM FOR FINANCING ILLINOIS EDUCATION, BASED ON REC- 
OMMENDATIONS OF THE BASIC EDUCATION COUNCIL AND THE 
HiGJfER EDUCATION COUNCIL; 

APPOINT A CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER; 

PERFORM ALL OTHER DUTIES AND EXERCISE ALL OTHER 
POWERS ASSIGNED TO THE FULL BOARD BY LAW OR A MAJOR- 
ITY VOTE OF BOTH COUNCI LS. • 

9. T^HE BASIC EDUCATION COUNCIL SHOULD FULFILL THE . RESPONSIBILI 

TIES OF THE OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF P^JBLIC INSTRUCTION ^I^D— 
THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. IT 
SHOULD: (page 32) 

A. MAKE ALL RULES AND REGULA^^IONS, ESTABLISH ALL STAN- 
DARDS AND PRESCRIBE ALL GENERAL K)LICIBS AND ALL 
GUIDELINES NECE^AR Y FOR THE SAFE, EFFICIENT, AND 

> EFFECTIVE OPERATION OF THE SCHOOLS PURSUANT TO THE 
LAW; 

B. FORMULATE AND IMPLEMENT POLICIES RtGARDfNG THE 
SUPERVISION AND RECOGNITIONOF THE SCHOOLS; 

• ♦ * ' 

C. APPROVE FOR SUBMISSION TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA 
TION RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FINANCING BASIC EDUCATION; 

D. DETERMINE STANDARDS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT, EXPANSION, 
COORDINATION, AND EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF THE FACILI- 
TIES, CURRICULA, AND PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN BASIC EDUCA- 
TION IN ILLINOIS; 

» ' 

E. PROMOTE AND AID IN THE ESTAeLISWMElS?<iF VOCATIONAL ~ 
SCHdbLS AND CLASSK OF THE tYPES^AND iSTANDARDS PRO- 
VIDED fpft IN THE PLANS OF THE COUNCIL. AS APPROVED BY . .. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. - \ 

•F, Pa»FORM ALL OtHER.dUTlES AND EXERCISE ALL OTHER 
POWERS, UNLESS otftERWISE SPECIFIED, WHICH ARE CUR- 
HENTLY DELEGATED BY LAW OR DERIVED FROM THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE RULES OF THE OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUB 
LICINSTRUCTION AND THE BOAftD OF VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
r^lCAC tbUCATlON. ' ^ ' . . 




10. THE HIGHER EDUCATION COUNCIL SHOUtD fULFILL THE RESPONSIBlll- 
TIESOF THE ILLINOIS BOARqf.OF HIGHER EDUCATlOiyj. IT SHOULD: (page 33) 

A. . ANALYZE ALL3UDGET REQUESTS OF.STATE INSTITUTIONS OF 

HIGHER LEARNING; 

B. APPROVE FOR SUBMISSION TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION R^COMMfeNDATIONS FOR FINANCING HIGHER ^-'-i 
EDUCATION; 

C. ANALYZE THE PRESENT AND FUTURE AIMS, NEEDS AND 
REOdlREMENTS OF HIGJ^ER EDUCATION. AND UPDATE A MAS- 
TER PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT. EXPANSION. INTEGRATION, 
COORDIWATtONAIMOEFf^reitNT liTfLIZATlON OF THE FACILI- 
TIES, CURRICULA AND STANDARDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE AREAS OF TEACHING, RESEARCH AND PUBLIC SERVICE; . 

'^Xk APPROVE ALL NEW UNITS OF INSTRUCTION. RESEARCH AND 
' PUBLIC SERVICE UNDERTAKEN BY THE-STATE INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR GOVERNING BOARDS; 

E. PERFORM ALL OTHER bUTIES AND EXERCISE ALL OTHER . 

POWERS CURRENTLY DELEGATED BY LAW OR DERIVED FROM 
' THE ADMINISTRATIVE RULES OF THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. ' 

11. 'beginning JANUARY. 1975, A LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION. INVOLVING 

THE PARTICIPAT40N0F THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. THE G^ERAL PUB- 
LIC, AND THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. SHOULD CONDUCT A 
THOROUGH STUDY OF THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE ^ATE BOARD/ 
AND RELATED MATTERS WITH RECOMMENDATIONS ON THESE SUBJECTS 
PRESENTED TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY TWO YEARS THEREAFTER. THE 
STUDY SHOULD INCLUDE, BUT NOT NECESSARILY BE LIMITED tO. tHE 
FOLLOWING MATTERS: (page 34) ^ , 

^ K 

A. AN ANALYSIS OF THE APPROPRIATE R^ATIONSHiaBETWEEN 
THE STATE BOARD AND LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERWCES AND PROGRAMS^STATE 
AGENCIES. THE "SYSTEM OF SYSTEMS." PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, Jj^lVATE EDUCATIONAL liySTITUTIONS. AND J 
THE FEDERAL (StlirERNMENT. (WHILE THE COMMITTEE RECOM- 
MENDS THAT THE.REb^TI.0l4SH1P OF THE STATE 80ArtCr?)r- 

. . . EDUCATION AND IN PARTICMLAR.THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
COUNCIL TO THE INSTITUTIONAL QOVERNING SYSTEMS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION BE THE SAME AS THAT WHICH PRESENTLY 
'EXISTS BETWEEN THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
THESE INSTITUTIONAL GOVERNING SYSTEMS. THIS RECOMMEN- 
DATION SHOULD NOT NECESSARILY PRECLUDE ANY FUTURr ^ 
EVALUATION OF THE "SYST$JM OF SYSTEMS" CONCEPT.) ' 

B. AN ANALYSIS OF THE POWERS AND DUTIES WHICH SHOULD BE 
EXERCISED dY THE STATE BOARD. 
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C. ■ AN ANALYSIS OF TRE APPROPRfATE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

THE STATE BOARD' AND NON-SCHOOL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION;- ■ 
I.E., EtV, MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, ETC. 

* 

D. AN ANALYSI^-OF THE PRESENT AND FUTURE AIMS. NEBDS, AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF EDUCATION, INCLUDING THE DtVELOP- 

, . MENT, EXPANSION, COORDINATION AMfi EFFICIENT UTILIZA- 

TIQNQF THE FACILITIES, CURRICULA, AND PERSONNEL . 

ENGAGED In EDUCATION IN ILLfNOISy 

STATE ASSISTANCE SHOULD BE PROVIDED THE STUDY COMMISSION BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. / 



CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER, , 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, AND STAF F SERVICES 

12 IN ACCORD WITH THE PROVISION OF TfflE 1970 ILLINOIS CONSTITUTION, 
THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER SHALL BE SELECTED BY THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. A MAJORITY VOTE BY MEMBERS OF EACH 
COUNCIL, PRESENT AND VOTING, SHOULD BE REQUIRED FOR, APPOINT 
MENT. (page 37) 

13 THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER SHOULD SERVE AS ANON 
VOTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO EACH OF THE TWO COUNCILS AND 
TO THE STATE BOARD. THE ST=ATE BOARD SHOULD DETERMINE THE 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER, (page 37) 

14 THE STATE BOARD SHOULD DETERMINE The QUALIFICATIONS, TITLE, 
AND TENURE OF THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER. THE STATE 
BOARD SHOULD RECOMMEND TC^THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY THE SALARY^ 
FOR THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER, (page 38) 

15 sUSff services for the state board of education and each of 

ITS COUNCILS SHOULD.be PROVIDED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF THE CHIEF STATE 
EDUCATIONAL OFFICER, (page 38) 

16 THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD CONSIST OF THOSE 
AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS PRESENTLY DELIVERING EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICES AND PROGRAMS, INCLUDING THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERIN- ^ 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
AND THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. (page 38) 

17 THE ORGANIzATiONAL^TRUCTUR~E OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION SHOULD 6E DEVELOPED TO ASSURE THE RELATIVE 
AUTONOMY OF EACH COUNCIL AND AT THE SAME TIME PROVIDE FOR 
EFFECTIVE COORDINATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, ADULT AND , 
CONTINUING EDUCATION, TEACHERTREPARATION AND CERTlFfCATION. 
AND OTHER AGENCY-WIDE FUNCTIONS, INCLUDING RESEARCH, PLAN- 
NING, AND FISCAL MANAGEMENT. Jgage 41) 
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SELECTIONOI^ STATf BOARD MEMBERS 

I 18. THE STAtE BOARD SHOULD HAVE SEVENTEENTfi?) MEMBER^, (page 43) 

! 19. STATE BOARD MEMBERS SHOOLD BE APPOINTED BY We GOVERNOR 
I WJTH THE ADVtCE AND CONSENT OF T^E SENATE. <page 44) 

20. FQJJRJA) MEMBERS SHOULDipE APPOINTEDIfrOM THE 1ST JUDICIAL DIS- 
TRICT WITHIN THE CITY OF"^^ICAGO; FOUR (4) MEMBERS SHOULD BE ' 
APPOINTED FROM THE 1ST aCfelCIAL DISTRICT OUTSIDE THE CITY OF 
gniCAGO; EIGHT (8) MEMBE*^ SHOULD BE AROINTED FROM THE FOUR 
' ftEMAINING JUDICIAL DISTRICTS (TWO (2) FROM EACH DISTRICT); ONE 
. ^ (1) AT-LARGEMEMBEF\ SHOULD BE AP^POINTED AND DESIGNATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR AS CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE BOARD. (page 46) 

^1. UPON APPOINTMENT TO THE STATObARD, THE GOVERNOR SHOULD ' 
INDICATE WHETHER AN APPOINTEE -WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE 
STATE BOARD CHAIRMAN -IS TO SERV^pN THE BASIC EDUCATION 
COUNCIL OR THE HIGHER EDUCATjON COUNCIL, (page 47) 

22. STATE BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD SERVE FOR FIVE jS) YEAR TERMS AND 
THOSE TERMS SHOULDBE STAGGERED. THE LENGTH OF THE TERMS OF 
INITIAL MEMBERS SHOULD BE DETERMINED BY LOT ASlFOLLOWS: 3 FOR^ 
1 YEAR, 4 FOR 2 YEARS, 3 ,F0R 3 YEARS, 4 FOR 4 YEARS, AND 3 FOR 5 
YEARS. SERVICE ON THE STATE BOARD SHOULD BE LIMITED TO TWO 
TERMS, EITHER FULL OR PARTIAL AND EITHER CONSECUTIVE OR NON- 
CONSECUTIVE, (page 47) K 

23. STATE BOARD MEiyiBERS'SHOULD BE AT LEAST 18 YEARS OF AGE AND 
LEGAL RESIDENTS OF ILLINOIS AND THE JUDICIAL DISTRICTS FROM 
WHICH THEY ARE APPOINTED. THE GOVERNOR SHOULD^PPOINT A 

. STATE BOARD WHOSE MEMBERSHIP IS BROADLY REPRESEMTATIVE OF 
THE STATE'S POPULATION, (page 48) 

24. TO THE EXMNT THAT IT IS CONSISTENT WITH THE REQUIREMENT OF 
BROAD AN^EGIONAL REPRESENTATION, THE GOVERNOR SHOULD 
APPOINT AS MANY M'EMBERS AS POSSIBLE TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
COUNCIL FROM THE PRESENT PUBLIC MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION.(page 48) 

25. WITHIN 60 DAYS AFTER THE EFFECTIVE DATE OF THE ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION THE GOVERNOR SHOULD NOMI- 
NATE THE INITIAL MEMBERS OF THE BOARD, (page 48) 



Public members of the Board of Higher Education are defined as only those members who are 
appointed to that Board by the Governor. 

'2D . . 

-tfV ^ 



MECHANICS OF OPERATION AND PROCEDURAL ISSUES ^ 

26. THE STATE BOARD SHOULD ApOPT RULES TO GOVERN THE.INTERNAL 
OPERATIONS OF THE BOARD AND THE TWO COUNCILS.,T«ESE SHOULD . 
COVER SUCH MATTERS AS VOTING PROCEDURES. A DEFrNITION OF 
QUDflUM. AND THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS, OTHER THAN G^IRMAN.tpage 61) 

•27. THE CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE BOARD SHOULD HAVE A VOTE ON ALL "C^:^ 
MATTERS PENDING BEFORE THE FULL BOARD. HE SHOULD SERVE IN A < 
NONVOTING (EX-OFFICIO) CAPACITY ON BOTH THE BASIC EOUCATfON 
COUNCIL AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION COUNCIL. HOWEVER. IN THE 
EVENT A TIE-VOTE OCCURS ON ANY MATTER PENDING BEFORE A COUN- 
CIL.THE CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE BOARD SHOUliD BE AUTHORIZED TO 
CAST A TIE-BREAKING VOTE, (page 51) 

28. BOTH THE BASIC EDUCATION C.OUNCIL ATJD THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
COUNCIL SHOULD SELECT PRESIDING OFFICERS IN ACCORDANCE Wif H 
TIdE RULES ADOPTED RY THE STATE BOARD. PRESIDING OFFICERS 
SHOULD BE EMPOWERED TO VOTE ON ALL MATTERS PENDING BEFORE 
THEIR RESPECTIVE COUNCILS, (page 51) 

29 THE STATE BOARD SHOULD DETERMINE THE FREQUENCY AND LOCA- 
TION OF ITSMEETINCS. HOWEVER. THE" STATE.BOARD SHOULD MEET AT 
LEAST QUARTERLY. AL-L STATE BOARD BUSINESS SHOULD BE TRANS- 
ACTED IN ILLINOIS. THE FREQUENCY AND LOCATION OF COUNCIL MEET- ■ 
INGS SHOULD BE DETERMINED BY THE MEMBERS OF EACH C0UNCtt.(page'5H 

30. STATE BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD NOT BE PERMITTED TO EMPLOY PER- 
SONAL STAFF. (<Mge 5n - _ 

31 STATE BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD RECEIVE A PER DIEM NOT TO EXCEED 
$100.00 IN ADDJTION TO REIMBURSEMENT FOR ACTUAL AND NECES- 
I SARY EXPENSES(TRAVEL. LODGING. AND FOOD) INCURRED WHILE ^ - 
" ENGAGED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF JHEIR DUTIES, (page 53) ' , 
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Educational Governance in lilinoK 
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Responsibility for publ ic edu cation in the Uni;t€ftf States has rested historicajly with the 
states, In turn, the states have sought toxievekip and administer public education thrpugh 
units of local government (e.g., locaJr^ool districts) or through relatively autonomous 
public colleges and"universitie5u-^er the historical sweep of public -e'ducation in the 
United States, the creatiop^^wfif luential state education agencies is a fairly recent devel- 
opment. In elementary^cf secondary education, the initial role of the state agency was 
to regulate basic minimum standards for the operation of schools. In recent years, state , 
'leadership'^iHld ''technical assistance'' have become incr:.^Singly important rqles of state 
agencies^..S(Jc^ roles require state agencies to go beyond regulation of minimum standards 
and tp^come involved in statewide study, planning, and' evaluation as Well as entering 
if)t<5 a new cooperative planning and working relationship with local districts, colleges, 
^nd universities. 

Basic-£ducation 

In 1 854, the Illinois General Assembly created the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and mandated that the Superintendent be elected on 9 partisan ballot. Powers 
and duties were limited to informing county superintendents of schools about* educa- 
tional issues. The Illinois Constitution of^l 870 made the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a constitutional office with the basic responsibility for assuring'cin 
"efficient system of free schools in which all children receive a good common school edu- 
cation." • . i 

Tbe absence of a provision for a State Board of Education led to intense and direct legis- 
lative interest in educational issues. The General Assembly formed numerous commissions 
to deal with education in the State. In 1907, an 5duCational Commission of the General 
Assembly was formed. Six members were appointed by the Governor, and the State 
Superintendent sen/ed as an ex officio memb'fer. Between T907 and 1947, at least four- 
teen different government commissions djplt with-sChool finance and taxation issues, 
Throughoidt this period, the powers and duties-of the Office of the Stat^ Superintendent 
remained largely regulatory in nature. 

By 1949, the General Assembly had identifie?d.eight critical areas in rteed of study and 
consequentfy estabtt^hed the I llinois School Problems Commission. This Commission 
became a powerful force in identifying and communicating educational needs in the 
State, its record of accomplishments in terms of passage of Commission-backed legisla- 
tion is impressive. ^ * ^ 

Between0957 and 1965,ySoth the Federal hnd State Governments began to manifest 
growing concern with educational issues which begged cafeful Study, planning, and devel- 
opment, for example, the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 afforded the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction an unprecedented 
opportunity to move from a regulatory to a leadership and service agency. Runds from 
Tttle V of this Act were made available for the expressed purpose of strengthening the 
\leadership capabiljty of the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. At the 
same time the Fe'deraf Government was providir;ig a large infusion of jnoney for educa- 
tionarpr^grams, officials in the State of Illinois begaq.to reflect a growing desire for an 
intensive examination of the needs of education in Illinois. A^ a result in 1:965, the.Govef- 
nor. State Superintendent, and the School Pra!:>lems Commission cooperated in the 
appointment of an Illinois Tasl<vEii^^ on 



The Task Force/supported by an appropriation of-$1Q5,QD9 from*the General A^^emblyr 
was charged With considering the long-range goals for elementary and secondar^/edgi^^- 
tion in Illinois and recommentling plans to achieve those ^oals. While the 1966 report of 
' the Task Force* did not contain a comprehensive* set of educational goals, it did address 
more than sixty specific educational issues. One of the most significant recommendations^ 
was that a State Board of Education be created witKauthority to appoint the State . 
Superintendent.** Since this Would have required a conslitutionaPamendment.^.the rec-, 
ommendation did not find fruition. ' . ^ - . " • 

As early as 1900, the Superintendent of Public fnstruction, Alfred Bayless, had r.ecom 
mended a nonpartisan State Board of Educ^tion^with powers to appomt a Superintendei'it 
as the chief executive officer. Again, in 1907, the Educatiorial Commission of the General 
Assembly developed a plan for a State Board. Both plans received much discussion. but, no 
specific action was taken. ^ 

Between 1 907 and 1 965, at least seven different commissions dealt vvith the issue of a 
State Board of Education fo'r elementary and secondary eduqation. All such proposals 
were defeated. As mentioned above, proposals emanatihg from' the, .196&Ta5k Force 
Report met a similar fate. Hovyeyer, the need for a State Board becam'e increasingly evi- 
dent. Recognition of this need was reflected in the 1966 campaign for the superinten- 
dency when both candidates advocated a State Board. But again no significant action Was 
^taken untiTthe Constitutiqnal Convention of* 1970 mandated the Stale Board of 
Educal,ion. • . » ^ * ^ . * , ' ' 

The \«970 Constitutional -Convention's Committee.on Education reached earl-y agreement 
that the Constitution should mandate the creation of a State Board of Educati^on. The 
growing complexity of educational issues, 'the increasing fragmentation of State agency 
authority and responsibility \o\ educatTon-r^iated functions,*** and growing desire^.tb. 
move the selection of the Supermtendent of Public fnstrucjion from partisan politics ail 
were significant factors in bringing the Educ^tipn Committee to early consensus on the 
need for a State Board of Education. Jhe Committee^also recommi9nde4that the Board 
appoint the Chief State Educationa)^ Officer. TJiis recommendation came a'fter debate and 
the defeat of an amendment whjch would have provided for election and another vyhich 
would hav.e provide'd for appomtm.^nt By'the Governor. ■ 

The Convention left such issues as the Board^s powers and duties and method of Board^ 
selection, qualifications, and tenure to the General Assembly for final decision. According 
to Paul Mathias, Chairman.'tof the Conven^n Education. Committee, 



The C9^rfu|^f<5^pnd the Convention viewed^the legislature as the Super Board and wished 
to leav| to^e Gfeneral Ass^mblyautKonty.and responsibility ft)r determining the powers 
*and dw\es of the State Board and allocating appropriated funds in response to the wishes 
of the felectors'of the State and the^eeds of t,he* respective public school systems.**** ^ 



* Task Force on Education, Education for the Future of Illinois: Report of f Study. Springfield, 
IHinois "Stateof Illinois, 1966. 

**1bid,ppr156'l62. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*** See Appendix C, "State Agencie's Performing Education Related Functions" 

'*** Paul Mathias, "Testimony Presented to Governor's Committee on Goftr nance" mimeographed, 
August 1,1972, p. 3. , 
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Illinois higher education has had a- history markecl by shifting patterns Of institutional 
development-pressures and State coordinative efforts. The State's major, senior institu- 
tions Of higher education all came into existence in the 19th century, eij:her as normal * 
schools (Illinois State, Southern Illinois. Northern Illinois, Eastern Illinois, and Western' 
Illinois) or an industrial school (the University of IIHnois). Under their own separate 
boards, each of these went in itsjown direction until 1917 when the Jegistature accepted 
the recommendation of a study commission and brought all of the normal -schools under 
a single Board responsible to the Department of Registration and Education. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois was left under its own Board of Trustees and this pattern prevailed for th^ 
followjng 32 years. During the 1 940's, tipwever, pressures began to build up among the 
teachers' colleges for institutional autonomy and these pressures were<greatly. intensified 
by the burgeoning enrollment pressures and rapid expansion of State funding for all msti- . • 
tutjons of higher education in^ljie-postw^ years. Between 1943 and 1949,. Southern 
1llinois.fMofmal School achieved its long-cherished goal^of obtairting its o^A/n board and a 
missioQ;tif becopming a fulh-fledged liberal arts institution, and this together with the^ 
marketl-success\)f that institution in corralling State fupds spurred on the growing ' 
demands of other te&chers' colleges. . 
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The university criticisifix)f the State's governing machinery for higher education also 
brought forth a steady stream of recemrfiendations fop reforming the-structure; The legis- 
lature turned ,a deaf ear in 1943 on one of 'these, a* proposal that' all higher education be- , 
brdught^under the University of Illinois Board of Trustees, and in- 1945 on another, that 
all gf 'higher education be brought under a single State Board of Higher Education thaf 
would replace all other boards. Another reforming effort in 1950 was frustrated by pres- 
sure from the'Uniygrsjty ©f'Tllinois. A Higher Education Commission; appointed by the 
Govel^nor in 1954,''fouiid itself under such intense institutional pressure that it refused to 
take any significant stand on the question of gover-hahce. It tiid, hov^ever, recommend the . 
creation of a'Commission of Higher Education v^ith resfJonsibilities somewhat akin to - 
those of the School Problems Commission, a*hd this suggestion was impterpented by the * 
1957 session of' the legislature. This Commission was directed to prej&iTta proposdl for 
•;festructuwng higher^education, and to this end it developed ^^^^§n, and implementing 
^ legislation. for the' 1961 sesSloh of the General Assembh^j^fTproposal was to establisH a , 
State Board'of Higher Education over^the existing'^gc^rning boards with. strong powers M 
planning and coordinatiSn. After a peri6d of intense controversy in' whjchothe University * 
of llljnois put forth a counter-proposal for a weak coordinative structure and the Gov- 
ernor offered his o^n sug^wtjpn, the legislature passed a compromise::htff Aeafing a St^te 
"fioard of Higher Education withrcoordinating and plannVi^ authority. The Board would * 
have a one-vote majority of direct gubernatorial appointed members. * 

Since 1961, the Board of Higher Education fi^s*gone through some modifications, but it 
remains today basically the sarmstfucture as was originally established. One important 
ad(3itional coatnbution to tbe^oard's development came in the form of an effort to 
articulate.and define tlmj^lationship between the Board and the fristitutions under it- 
provided by Commit^^"IT' appointed m 1965 to study the-^gov^rning structure oT 
higher education" The Committee. Report identified the newly established Illinois struc- 
ture as a "sys^tem of systems" with the coordinating State Board presiding over a system 
of balanced groupings of uniyersities. Five such groupings "or systems were-identified, with 
the institutions under the former Teachers College Bo^rd now broken info a Regency *^ 
univef^ system (Illinois State and Northern lllktois Universities) and a Board of Gover- 
nprsr^ystem (Eastern Illinois and VVestem lltinois UniversUi'es and the former Chicago 
Xe^chers College institutions). Added t(4this was a grouping^Of the^.State commurfity col- 
leges under the Illinois Junior College Board. Clearly underlying this structural concept,- 
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and in the view of the flommittee ai^major justificationrfor il^asihe notion 6'f a balance ' 
of power and influence. This idea was fmme(jlately•heavJ^y criticised apd^he Board Qf 

' Higher Education shied away Uorq openly endorsing it in its slibsequ^try published Mas-5| 
ter Plan, however, 'it was clear that the rationale had been accepted in general when a \ 
^ubsequent^Board toiTUTiittee "awarded**" two new senior instPtufions to the custody of 
the two weaker system?, the Regents and Governors, A second Committee "N" appointed' 
in 1970 to pnce again review ^h^Wiviernmg'sitructure refused to make any nriiaj of altera- ' . 

. tions in the system of systems cOTcept After reviewing a number erf proposed afterna- 
tives, the Committee Report concluded that, 

— : — . . . >\ ~ — ^ — 

the concept o^^ystein of systems is essentially sound, and^ . . efforts to tmprbve the^gov;- 
ernancp of publi: higher education in Itlinois shoujd be rffade withtp the framqwbri^ dr 
that conpept./' ' ' , < ' % ^ 




With this in mind, (Committee yN"'retorn^nded that there I5e^ greater decenrtralization 
o-f i^rJrnj^nistra.tive control within thq Southern^4irinoi^ Uriiy^p^y and the University of 
Hlinois systems to better q?ccDmmcrd|itiB ^- diversity '^-imtli^tiorial fnissioRs, but nopfchat* ' 
!he systems^themselves b^dtsbaridfed. * ' ^ ^- * - " ? ' 

* Master Plahning in Hlmois Higher Education ■ • , , * 



In duthorizing the Boarf^Ql^Mfgfi'gr^ducation jn t he General' Ass^bly'directed it 
to prepdi^e a'fyiaster for* the developrnent of higher eduction in the State. The new • 
Bocjrd, as a consequence*, began its first planning'efforts shortly after it became organized, 
and the initial phase reached fruition jn 1 964/ In the planning process the Board 
appointed a nuinber of study comm^itt^es tD prepare jeports and a data -base on a*wide""'*^ 
range of subjects oi planning concern,, and utilized a ^Poup^of specially appoint84:a-dvi-" ^ 
^qry cpmm'itree^ tQ evaluat'i^ the reports ^d planning proposals and^he response of tjie , ' 
institutions of higher educati6n tljemselves. Perhaps the most outstanding featu^r^ pf»the 
first qhiase of the Master Plan was ns endorsemeprt of a statewide system of foj^^i^nh'^ [' 
colleges, but, jn a'fl, 27 pieces pf legislation were draftecl from it Snd easily passed through 
the State legtsJaiure, ' ^ ' * . , ' ^ ^ ' 

Phaase II 'of the MSsjer PlarfWaTmHlated in the fall Of 1965 and focused particul^iJy'tnT 
thetfloyerhing structure^and future development of higher education in-JllinOi^j^-^artTcu- 
^larly strategic in tl^e developrT)ent of this Plan was the appointment oiCj^rf(m 
the recoxnmendation^s or which have al/eady been d.iscussed. Phas^re^Lde^'SeH^'in a gen- . 
tjral way; thecotlcep^t of a "system of systerhs" wtth its und^l^Awg^^gic" of a balance of 
power between systems.,as well as^the creation of two new fnstitutions of high§j>educa- ^ \ 
yon in the State/oneirrthe Chicago area, the. other in Springfield. In 1967, the Board*' 
loegan preparations far Ph^se II I ^f the McJster^'Plah'whJch was to center particularly on 
gr'adaate ahd professiopaf'efducatil^n.'' Viewing its mandate in the broadest J ight, the feo^rd 
and Its s^udy committer^ cc^rried 6ut a broad ^tudy of the^provision of higgler educational 
serviceyn the State anli^tn the final plan proposed the creation of an integrative network ' 
of institutions ot Wgher-learbing, a"cQ||egiate common market." In seeking to implement 
thi« coricept,-«the Boar^j^as ^ncour^ged-the-existing institutions and syst^s of higher 
education to engage' lodnterinstitJfional cooperation with both positive and negative . 
incentives, a?id has advocato^Vhe^dev^loprTTent of a nonresidentigJ State liniversity to 
expand the flelivery^f !ji{\iversU^ level educaticjnBnervices. 
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the jnitietton-of ptenmng orr a statewide fevel ha^beovL^ ^igpUk^ Tor ; . . 

' hig^^ ulfcxii rOTii irr ttHnw^. Over the few '^»riS:tn.>*W of Highe^ Cck^i^ 

has eKe>ci5edif>e9epoW$^^^ that this 13^ vaJuatirfa irt^ruitwH for fceei^* 

' .log tbe^StateTe^^i^GaiiSnali^ The exer^ 

^ €fse^^ch^uth6rity, once rather- uoCGfry^^ in'thrs GOun^.tJ^*"* ** 

■ expanded iiT^pr^ivety ^iilg.the'tffi^^ Higher B^iJi^}t]ori')ik& 

bearing, ie^iniohy' tt the grow^^ 

; ; • / • 

While the Boand of Higher Education w^deaf in wit^Tcoo^dfnating and qianning for thfe - 
future of higher educdtrbn throughout tt^ 1960's, the complexitv of etementary and 
secondary education was growmg-t^it without a plaf> and without coordination^ L^f^' *• 
infusions; $f 'doH9is:'trom ijew federaf programs came to the Siate;. White Aost /ede^ 
.programs peqtiireda "-St^te Plan/' there was Intte, il any, a^teititpt.te'txKW^dijr^^^^ 
: ' pfograim or plans.^.HistoricaHy, the 0ffi€»pfrthe5feip^Tntw(te>rt of Pubtfe .Instruction . 
'served largely in a relatryel^p^ssfye^ec^litfiry roJe^?^aA?istfi6 eiernentary aijd secondary 
$chj3Mit5,ojLtbe-St^ recognized function. But, the^ciai 

' chaTn^s of .the 1950VarttM96(y§ found elementary and secondary education undec 
*-* filcrea^ng'^ttcfcks for its lack of identifiable purposes, priorities, and results. 

Jncreasipg attacks and ta>yDayer reslstani^ to the growing costsjQtelementary'and secon- 
dary educatign led-the State Off ice. in ^rly lj97J,.i^theTgaTization thatJt was necessary 
taassufnc x\i^ role of proyijding \QQii6^§h\^ifi fil^n m^ -for jheftmn^^f ^plmen^^ ao& - * 
^condary e^^^c^^Tn Vii&StAe:i/^ f1*l^>U>.tb§bS^^e. Offio^ lauxiflciied. a^pnJgriirri of • ' 
jjgibHc involvement thfoughpubliefiejarings/a statewide xx)nferefnce on goafs and prior- 
4t1es* and tbe woji.k^pf t^itizen?^^ advTsor^ cpuncifs which resulted in the review and revision 
by thousands of Citizens of a -planning document, Action Goab for the Seventies: An 
Agencia for Jlliijois Educetion.* This plan, the first such comprehensive, goal^oriented 
program for the future of elementary and secondary education in the State, points to the 

,^„Droblems and complexity of Illinois elementary and secondary education. Similar t6 the 
^Master Plan for Education-, it also contains a plan of action to deal with^these , ^ 

. complexities. ' . 

Whilethe Action Goels document is not regarded as a "Master Ptan" for elefnentary and 
secondary education in the State,** it would appear that there \i a growing movement in 
the United States Cof^ess and the United States Office 6i Education to encourage 
improved coordination and delivery of "services for eleme^htsry and secondary education. 



* MicM J. Bakalb, Action Goals for tfM'Stvwitiw: An Aewidi for Winok Eduotion, Offset oitht ^ 
SuptrinttMtnt of PuMk ImtructiohrMay. 19>2. ' , 

* * Aooomplithmg tht obftclivet in Aolton Qoib requi rtrcomrmtmtnt from many quarters - lopi dis- 
tricts, tht Gtntrat Asaambly,. colitis and univt^ othtr^tata agwKias. as wait as tha Offie$ of 
tha Suparintandam of Public Instruction, fhi documtnt is not a cdlaction of Stats Qffica mndatas. 
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•E^riY.c|raf44-of iK)»ticm*^ Sharing for Educ^'ion^ emanating 
frWWa^h^^ state "Nfester Pian" for allocation of furrtb under three 
'."^oiatl categories, fa) Educatiori/of^the Handicapped, (b) Vocational Education. dhd-lcT' 
Support mg Educational Materfals and Services. Two other progra'rns (Compensatory Edy 
.cation for the Disadvantaged and Aid to Federally Impacted Areas}^wt>uJdi)e -funded* ' 
directly from the Federal Government to local districts.* - • • — *" * 

. — - - • .• - ^ ' " * ' * * ' ' ' * . * 

The rmf t?eall6n is clear. .Stat-e ggehcies, in concert wirh'tDcal"dlstr3ct*c{nd otherpiiWicer^ 
^ will neegj to develop cj^rly-defrn^.prforrtjes and coordinat|on.polfeies.i^3rd?f -^^ ^llo- [ 
^73>ate-fedi^af -funds ptoyitfed unde^ this program. _ • ' - • ' 'J -'*^ • ^* 

. Whitethe implein^r>taji(?ri'Qf ';Sp^ci^^ Reveoug §barmgi$c E<jac3tipn*' i^mains jn qui^- 
/ilbrf, the. best* ipfpcrtatlon rs Tha\ x>tt-SlS\£sgsfc]^t wiH need to adQj;>t a^^nore vqofous 

planning 'arid'coqrdinaling'ftirTCtibn in order. to man^ effectively and efficiently future 
•; -federal fwds" * ^ * ' * 

...••*** * 

- * » - - 

• The Post'SeCor^dary Education Planning Commission,^ reqyjred uftder ft>e" Edyc^tJon' 
' Amendmerts of 1972, is a further indicaUon«of Wbshingt 'for-lrriproved cobr- 

dfpdt rc^, an^^ ,^iCufetion-€f*adiJc^^j76n^} prp'grams a-lf (evefs. Implications of these 
' "requirements are discussed rn* greater detail in Chapter' Two. • 
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* The contihuinytJtscussion of "Special *Revenu^ Sharing for Edu^ttoni" coul^iead to some restrtio 
turing of the prof^am in the n^r f utu^. The information providM here n drawn from the /no$t 
recent available papers. 
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RECOMMENDATION NO. 1 

A StATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOOtD BE CREATEOrWITH A SCOPE OF 
AUTHORITY THAT INCLUDES ALl. LEVELS OP EDUCATION, PREKINDERGAR- 
TEN THROUGH HIGHER EDUCATION. BUT WITH A STRUCTURE THAT WILL 
PRESERVE AN ESS^iTIAL SEPARATION OF POLICY-MAKING IN THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION* AND BASIC EDUCAJION** SPHERES. 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 2 

♦ 

in order to insure the separate development of policy in the 
higher education afjd basic education areas. the state board of 
edOcation should be composed of two councils, one a council on 
higher education and the other a council on basic education, 
each member oe^the state board of education should hold con- 
cqrrent memb^ship in either tw&councilon higher education or 
the council on basic education. save tme chairman of the state 
board who will be an ex officio f^ember of both councils. the 

COUNCILS SHOULD ^EWHOLLY COMPOSEITOF STATE BOPff^ OF EDUCATION 
MEMBERS. EACH OF TRTtOUNCILS SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL 
POLICY DECISIONS IN ITS EDUCATIONAL SPHERE. SAVE THOSE DESIGNATED 
AS MATTERS FOR FULL BOARD DETERMINATION BY LAW OR BY A MAJORITY 
VOTE OF EACH<X)UNCIL SITTING SEPARATELY. 



RECOMMENDATION NQ. 3 

THE SKATEBOARD OF EDUCATIO^SHOULD ESTABLISH STANDING COMMIT- 
TEES COMPOSED OF EQUAL MEMBERSHIP FROM EACH COUNCIL, TO PROVIDE 
F<«FNT1 Al t PAHERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL AREAS THAT INCORPORATE ELE- 
MENTS OF BOTH HIGHER AND BASIC EDUCATION. IN PARTICULAR. ADULT 
EDUCAflON'A'ND"*VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION. 

-\ ^ 

-* ^ 

l,n approaching the issue of the^ope of authority of the State Soared of Educatioh,* the 
Cornrfrmee^ School Governance felt it should evaluate both current realities and the - 
future nec^Tttes-oteducation in Illinois. Through ppesentations by experfs^nd Commit- 
tee discussion and dejrfefstiQn, several condusigns emerged. 

The first of these was that Institutional and local autonomy remain today promment fea- 
tures of lllirjQis education. The longstandir^g traditk)n.of local cofUrol of elementary and 
secondary sdi^ol aff^ continues to be a ^ic orgariii2^tional principle (^our system of 
comnrK)n schools. In higher education the cpncept ofwstitutional autonomy Vaces to the 



* higher education «s used herein is defined as those educetlMir programs and goranance structures 
at the postsecondary l*ve>. ^ - 

bmeduc8tk>n as used herein is definejl as tlMweeducattm^ 

thft serve chtldren and adults from pr eki ndergt ft a n thrflit gl i th e secondary lewel: . 

t> - 
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more cecent clevelopment of the Illinois system of State universities and colleges, but has, 
emerged as a significant principle of university ^oyernance. This emphasis ofxiecentral- 
ized policy-making at alt tevets has generaify been ben0ficiat,-ar>dtias tmparted a strong 
sense ofldentity and vitality to the State's ©dacayonaT institutions. 

A second conclusron the-Committee came to was that the traditional distinction ttiat has 
existed between the mis^pn and structure of higher education and elementary and secon- 
dary education continues^o be a prominent feature of the Illinois educational sysfem. A 
numbertof factors Jiave diminished the di.fferences between these two areas in recent 
years, in particular the expanding role of the State in funding and influencing educational 
development at both levels, the growing dominance of the public sphere in higher educa-- 
tion and the commitfner^t df that sphere to the norms of mass education. .Notwithstand- 
i?Tg'this, th^distinctfve feaKjres of each area remain important afid thfe uniquenes^sof each 
IS firmly rooted m the perceptions of thd^ who are most involved at the institutionaUand 
Instructional levels. ' '^Vv 

A third finding of the Committee was that funding for alt levels o? education has 
increased dramatically in recent decades. With this increase has come a steady rise \n; 
public demands*that institutions of education be held accountable for how effectively 
they use State funds and for thfe" educational services and societal services^hey choose to 
use the funds to develop. In the area^of elementary and secoTidary educatipn, theiS^tate 
today provides some 38% of school revenues. In higher^ education the State's expenditures 
rose most spectacularly in^the 1 950 s and 1960's and today CQDtinue to rise, althdugh at a 
slower rate. Increasingly, the public has demandedihdt these funds be used to develop 
high-demand educaVonal programs and educational innovations, and to foster some of 
the larger purposes of society. J^espc3nding to these new demands^ the educational system 
has begun to shift resources from general research and graduate training to community 
colleges, new medical education facilities, and individualized instruction that emphasizes 
basic^skilis*Bnd improved attitudes toward learning at the elementary education level. * 

A fourth conclusion was that areas of education which fall outside of Or that involve both 
higher education and elementary/secondary education have generally lacked the planning 
and.careful coordination needed to make these prograrris responsive to existing needs. 
The educatioruSi services provided by adylt education and vocational/occupatiohj^ educa- 
.X\on are today\some^f thosawhich are m greatest demand. Yet these y^ry programs are 
splfntered betv^een different agencies, are chao.tioelty funded, and have lacked systematic 
planning. As the public conception of education broadens and as educational institutions 
attempt to bfecorhe more responsive by offering a*multitude ot'educationaTopportu^ies 
and cave^; the "penpheral*/ areas of education, such as adult and vocational/ 
occupational education, will become vastly more important and will recjuire much^more 
leadership at' the State level. Even today the Federal Government is showing an awareness 
of these trends by providing n€N* funds for state planning in areas such as career §duca- . 
.tion, community cpllege education, and adult edljcation. Other "peripheral" edOcational 
areas, such as proprietary and correspondence schools, that hdve received scant attention 
from the St^e in years past, vvrll^j^ake on a nev\^ importance in the fiffwre. Mdej^j^nie ^ 
estimate ti^at the enrollments in such institutions already exceed those of traditibnal 
higher education institutions. A future r>eed can ^Iso be anticipated for coordinating the 
contributions of private education, both higher and secondary and elementary, wfth the 
public systems. With these dynamic cKanges at work within Amefican education, the 
Comnrjittee concluded that the State needs much better machinery for providing plan- 
ning, coordination and policy leader^ip than it has at present Today this need is serjpus, 
in the future it is likely to Become acute. • \ , 



Fifth, th^aceasLJOtoverlap between higher education and elementary andsecondary edu- 
cation are increasing, and this trend is unlikely to slacken'in. the'future. -A €4o^ articula- 
tion between high school and postsecbn3ary education is a joint concern of growing 
oomplox i ty o nd importance. It-involves questions of counseling, educational services to c 
the disadvantaged, scholarship aid, curriculum,* and length of training progra/tis, and' 
"early entry", programs-all questions which involve both postsecondary and secondary 
educational inpu; and coordination. Jn fact, almost all questions involving students and 
student aides are matters of joint coficgrn. In addition, the training and retraining of 
teachers has become an acute concern "for all of education due to the evident oversuppiy 
of teachers produced by institutions of higher education which only ^ few years ago' were 
being urged to expand to the maximum.their teacher-training programs and facilities. 
Increasingly, therefore, the need for coordination between policy-makers in the higher 
education and basic education areas is evident. 

/ 

c 

A sixth conclusion of the Committee was that the Federal Government is likely to use its 
influence m the future in behalf of better coordination and planning for the development 
of educationafprograms that cut across traditional educational boundaries. Evidence of 
this has recently beeaprovidedJjy the'Educat ion Amendments of l&T^, legislation passed 
by Congress to initiate whaf^^mises to be a very substantial educational funding^pro- 
granru This act provides major program funding for the areaspf occupational education 
and community college education, the former identified as sfiSnning^fl levels of educa- 
X\on and the latter being a key. "borderline" area relating to both secondary and post- 
secondary education. Consistent with this, the Act requiresjhe creation of post- 
secondary education planning commissions which are broadly constituted, with members 
drawn from such institutions as public and private junior/community colleges, post- 
secondary vocational schools, technical institutes, proprietary schools, and public and 
private four-year institutions. There are now indications.that the United States Qff ice of 
Education would like to utilize these State commissions, h6t just for channeling fede'raf 
funds authorized by the Education Amendments of 1972, but^ agencies that wi4l-plan_ 
educational development in all the postsecondary areas the Federal Government is or wTll 

^ be funding. While the precise impltjpations of this legislation are as yet unclear, it is clear 

that the Federal nnyornmpn tjjrcppjf in ij , n h ij i i flnd hmaHpr degree of coordiha- 

tionjoeducational planning and decisioFT-makidg^Rah exists at present in Mliho^s or any 
other state.Vin the area of oixujpational education, for example, the post-secondary plan-; 
ning commissiprrs^ftoted above will bareguired to involve the full span of^ educational 

^institutions, fro^Tvelemenlary^Ool to graduate school. It was ap'parent to the members 
of the Committee on SchoohGovernance that the message cdrrtrng-from Washington is 
dearly "coordinate" and that only through 4egislation that will substantially amend the 
scope, responsibilities, and composition of existing structures in this State, can the federal 
purpose be accommodated. . , 

A final conclusion of th^Committee was ttiat.the traditional divisions arxf structures of 
the educational establishment are being undercut by changing attitudes i^ our society, a 
'^ndition ihatlfe fikely to continue, The la^lE*w years have seen numerou^cultural trends 
that have placed severe stress on thf segmented, limited access educational system we are 
familiar with, generatmg instead a new view of education as a single process of system, ' 
Stretching from the child's'earliest years to the senior citizen's last years. New delivery • 
systems have been developed. New hybrid institutions such as the commurwty /junior col- 
leges have been created. The galloping pace of -educational technology has generated inno- 
vations in approach ^nd concept. Groups that have'^long been excluded from the educa- 
tional pro(jess have exerted a growing derpand for educational opportunities of all types 



and levels. Thesje and similar changes-hpve cultivated the idea that education is or ought 
to be a body of. closely integrated programs providing aTwide variety of services not artifi- 
cially compartmentalized into rigid 'segments. Looking at the evolving trends of educa- 
tional tiistory, the steady popularization of mass-education starting first at the grade 
school level and progressing after Wbrld War 1 1 to the college and university leveU'the 
steady development of a cpnsumer Tnerttality as a consequence of thfe process and other 
cultural trends in our society, the growing interest in different types and levels of educa- ' 
tiooal opportunity bas^ onT?ersonal preference rather than economic or sociahadvan- ' 
tage, one cannot doubt that the public view of education is in a state of sharp and total 
transition. 

What emerges from these conclusions is a confusing educational picture in which change 
seems to be the only coFistant-^r] the one hand, there is the tradition of indeoendence 
from state authority and the historic se|:)aration of the hrgher educational community 
from the basic educational system, patterns that still prevail in the established educational 
structure and that demonstrate the continuing grip of traditional attitudes. On the other 
hand, there is a picture of movement toward a more ij^tegrated and coordinated structure 
of education, with an emphasis on educational services rather than self-contained institu- 
tions and sequences.- As a consequence, the^ducational community is beset with ambiva- 
lence. It is both drawn and repelled by the prospect of coordination and integration. 
Given this situation and the clear-cut trends that are at worlTin our society, it was agreed 
by the.Committee on SchooJ Governance' that Illinois shoold approach the framing of a 
new State, Board of Education vyth the intention of responding to the developing need* 
for.coordi nation and planning in education, yet in a way, that would be sensitive to the 
traditions of local and institutional autonomy and that would preserve much of the divi- 
^sion of labor between higher education and basic education. 

In attempting to implement this intent, the Committee gave through consideration to 
two proposed plans for State Board of Education. One woufb set up ^ch a Board with 
responsibility for basic education only, preserve the Board of Higher Education in its 
present form, and establish coordinating linkages of a formal and informal character ' 
between the two. The other would establish a single Board with responsibility for all 
levels of educa'tion but with a bicameral structure that vvould provide a division of labor 
between higher education and basic education. Both plans were devefoped in considerable 
detail so that the Committee could evaluate as many of the operational and structural 
implications asy possible. Reactions to 'the two proposals were sought from import9nt e^lu- 
cational groups and agencies and a full opportunity was provided for the Committee 
meT?iber$ todiscuss the proposals with the organizations with which they were affiliated. 
After thorough discussion at a number of Committee meetings, a votfe was taken and the 
concept of a sfngle, bicarperalBoard was endorsed. 

The" Committee concli^dec^hat in the last analysis the two-boerd dpi^oach, while 
obviously preserving^ di^^Sf^n of labor between basic and higher e&ucation, did not offer 
a real promise of significantl^^mproving educational planning and coordination, either 
between the two traditional spfWes or in the rapidly expanding "peripheral" areas of 
adult education and vocational/occupalional education. Two juridically separate boards, 
might well create a legal/admmistrative mentality that would make matters of joint con- 
cern either causes of cpntention of objects of neglect. Certainly, tx)mmunication could be 
greatly improved by such expedients as making one or more members (and perhaps the 
* executive director) of each board ex officio members of the other, but this would not 
greatly facilitate policy coordination and planning. The establishment of joint committees 
'or conferenqes by the two boards would obviously be complicated, in that both boards 
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would have to agree in the fir$t instance on such detailed matters as committee member- 
ship, staffing, and duties, and in all probability commjttee policy recommendations 
would have to be <J^\ifn up formally and presented to each separate board for full consid- 
eration, approval, and implementation. All in all, the awkwardness of such"" arrangements 
wpuld very likely make coordinative and planning efforts a veqynfrequent occurrence. 
As a consequence, the Cohnmittee concluded that the creation ora neW State Board of 
Education along these lines would mark yfr^ little change in the educational status quo: 

In contrast, thiarCommittee became increasingly convinced that a single, bicameral board 
could provide/ both a constructive division of labor and a significant improvement in 
policy coordination and educational planning. In the Committee's view, the two-chamber 
composition ought to be coupled with a limited powers doctrine whereby the full Board 
of Education (as distinct from its Councils) would be permitted to exercise only those 
^ — powers specifically allocated by the Legislature or agreed to by majority vote of both 
Councils sitting in separate session. All other Board-level policy-making authority would 
resfde in the Councils. Thfs arrangement would insure a high degree of autonomy in 
policy determination for the'basic education and higher education areas. Further, the 
bicameral concept would^permit the transfer of a large part of the present membership of 
the Board of Higher Education to the Council on Higher Education, thereby insuring 
. considerable continuity in policy-making and preservation of prerogatives in the higher 
education sphere. 

' From the perspective of planning and coordination, a bicameral Board would offer very 
significant advantages. Its broad sphere of responsibility vyould give the entity and its 
"Councils a breadth of vision and attitude ^that would permit it to exercise real statewide 
educational leadership.^he overarching concerns and needs of all of education in Illinois 
would be made evident to the members as a consequence of their nr>embership on and 
participation in the meetings of the fult State Board of. Education. Close links would 
undoubtedly exist between the two Councils contributing to a mutual famiHar-ity with 
the concerns and major decisions of each specialized area. The chairman of the f ufl State 
Board would server'n an ex officio capacity on each Council, whifch would also cdntribute 
to a common awareness and understanding. Finally, as recommended in Chapter Four, 
provision^ for a joint staff /administrative structure wouJd permit policy implementation 
and review to be carried out in a coordinative atmosphere. ^ 
^ • > 

In those "l^eripheral" areas of education that fall outside of or involve both higher educa- 
tion any -elamenlary /secondary education, such as adult education a€d. vpcational/ # 
occupational education, such'a bicameral type of structure would facilitate planning and 
coordination grea|fy. Standing Committees composed of equal numtersHOT members from 
each Council coura be easily established to coordinate and plan thff development in such 
K ,:vfie1ds. Since these committees would quite logically utilize the sarpe staff resqjurces as the 
/(Councils and the full Boarrf, apd skice the-scope of the Board and its structure would 
' ^^-iserve to minimize barriersro communication andmformation, such Standing Committees 
could carry out their ejiorts in an atmosphere of tryst ancT subject only to a periodic, 
general review by each of the Councils. Thef Committee on School Governance recom- 
mends that two such Standing Committers be established immediately upon the creation 
of the State Board, of Education, one for vocationaVoc^ational education and another 
for adult education. W ' 

A State Board of Education with a comprehensive scope would have conspicupus advan- 
tages in communicating ediiCgtional needs to the public and to Steto policy-makers. For 
one, it would be the only statewide aqency speaking for education aftd, as such, would 
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• exceed in vistbility c^nd prestige any of th6 agencies that exist at present. With this l<ind of 
status and with the staff resources it could command, this agency could take positions on 

" important educational issues and would be an extren^ly influential spokesman for educa- 
tion. Furthermore, It would be able to go beyond decision-makfng on day-to-day adminis- 
, tratrve matters to plan effectively for the development and future utilization of the 
State's educational resources. And it would provide an effective voice for'the State''s edu- 
cational interests in dealing with the Federal Government. All this is not to say .that the ^ 
, agency would be beyond legislative control and above fiscal accountability. Its budgetary 
recommendations would proceed through the Governor's office and the Genef^l Assem- 
, biy like those of any other State agency, and its existence and operating effectiveness 
would depend on legislative support. But by being an agency whose function it vdas to 
deal with all of education in Illinois, it would exert an influence and command attention 
that would make real leadership possible. 

The strongest advantage of a bicameral structure would, without doubt, belts(adaptabil- 
ity to changing needs and demands. It would do great harm to education today to treat it 
as an homogenized mass, and this would be totally out of step with the State'sjeduca- 
tional traditions and existing character. Initially, such a State Board structure would, 
therefore, function largely as two separate agencies, making policy for two separate edu- 
cational areas in response to two largely distinctive educational constituencies. Biut as • 
conditions change in the future, the level of State Board coordination could change as 
well, expanding in those areas of greatest educational change or those areas felt to be in* 
most evident need. Such changes would only need to occur as conditions required them^ 
but if conditions did require th6fm, no elaborate legal and administrative changes would 
have to formulate the adjustment. In sum, functional evolutior) witfrin the organization • - 
could occur when needed and to the degree needed, but only as needed. 

From the perspective of fiscal affairs, a* comprehensive State Board of Education would 
.offer conspicuous advantages. The people of llJinois have an interest in securing the best 
' possible system^cf education, one that witr provide a maximum of educational opportun- 
ity but this aspiration is Kardly absolute. It must be balanced against the other program- 
matic needs and interests of the State and must be carried out within the financial capa- 
bilities of the State. Thus, we have two somewhat conflicting goals; one to secure the » 
most ample and excellent educationally stem possible, the'6ther to do this only to the 

extent that it is fiscally feasible and consistent with the other^needs of Illinois. 

•» * ^ , ~ 

A comprehensive State Board of Education could contribute greatly to the resolutidn pf 
, this oogoing discrepancy of goals, which in realfty is an issue of resource allocation. As , 
indicated above, such a Board wouJd enjoy griat advantages in^evalaating, planning, and 

* communicating the State's educational need^and the means of deliC'ery. As si|:h, it wquld 
greatly assist in^establishing educatiopaf priorities under Article X, Section 1 qf the Con- 
stitution. Translated into bt/dgetary terms, such an internal 'resolution of competing . 
demands would be of great assistance to those who are required to metke final*decisions 
on resource allocation. The Governor anOJthe Legislature would have clearly ^resented^o 

I . them the State's educational needs, as identrfie#fcy an agency that brought te b^afr a 

[ statewide, systerrvwide, educational perspective. In the process, decisioa-makfng Ves'ponsi- 

\ ^ p\]\t\es would be botKas$ist€d,aTidjc[ariti^d. ' ; \i 

What the impact of this woul;lWor> resdurce allocation to particular elements of^the 
State's educational estat)ti^fTrnent, e.g.,^higher education as opposed to Vocational educa- 
tion or a particular>k1»tution or locality, is impossible to say. EndlesjS debate p^uld be * 
generated ovg(>v^ether a comprehensive Board would more favor thlsaroup or Jhat 

^ 
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group, this interest or that interest, and nearly all of it would be based on pbre conjec- 
ture. What is clear, however, is that a comprehensive State Board would better sei;ve the^ 
whole educational community, both by better articulating the real resource needs and 
educational priorities of the State and by insuring that these decisions woqid be made in 
the first instance by those whose expertise and concern was exclusively Educational. 



A further fjs^l consider-ation is economy of operation or efficiency. tVhas'i^een widely 
debatedrlnlmnois and in most other states, whether consolidation of di^^Cgte educa- - 
tlonal governance/coordinative structures achieves or is likely to achieve econdrhy. The 
debate ^^in is conjectural because there is no very precise way to measure the efficiency 
of operation of the educational structures of different states against each other or tti^ mea- 
sure the achievements of jjjogfcdiisolidation structure against those of a preconsolidation 
structure. For example, how could one evaluate whether higher-education in Illinois has , 
been more efficient since the creation of the Board of Higher Education? Variables of v 
time, program, institutional development, make such a question impossible to answer.- It 
is clear, however, that consolidation can potentially secure more effective planning, more 
comprehensive and, therefore, more accurate identification of priorities an,d needs, and 
the elimination of 'dedicate functions and activities. In the Committee's view, this quite 
logically adds up to economy because it will offer a moreeffici^nt utilization of 
resources. . • " . 



In decent decades, there has been^ steady trend toward educatioinal consolidation and 
coordination in this country. In most states, it has been most evident in l^igher education,^ 
first with the establishment of a, variety of coordinative structures and more recently witH 
a number of outright mergers of competing university sy§tems. In all of these cases, a 
prominent argument used to gain popular and political support for such measures has 
been precisely that of economy. Ther^ can be little doubt tfiat the view is widely held 
^that education can be more efficiently-operated and that in part this can be accomplished 
by consolidating central policy-making responsibilities. 

The Committee was concerned about and gayaconsiiderable attention to the argument 
that the establishment of a comprehensive State Board of Education would cause a rapid 
mushrooming. of bureaucracy and a concommitant decline in the quality of professional ^ 
staff. In the last anajysis, it concluded that there is no inevitabiKty of this.3ureaucracies 
do grow cind will grow, but only so much as they are permitted to grow. With effective 
leadership th6re is no reason why consolidatron should firing with it ap enormous bureaus 
cratic expansion with its attendant atKJses. It cpuld>ell be argued, to the contrary, that 

^, separate agenpies striving to sustain and expand their own interests generate greater pres- 
sure toward bareaucratizatipn than a single consolidated agency. An often citegl textbook 
example of this phenomenon is the lohg-standing competition bfe'twe^n the U.S. Army * 
Corps ot Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation of the U.S. Department of t'he;1nferior, 
and certain units of the U.S. Department of Agriculture However, ihe Conimetleexon- , 

^i;lu.ded that considerations of this sort should noj be determinative ip any sefl|i.' The con- 
cept of a comprehensive, bicameral State Board of Education' shoutd be^evalu^ftj^d on its 
merits rathfer than on a spUripus presumption bf bMreaqcr^tic expa'hsipn. If a comprehen- 
sive Board makessense, then it should be established arjd^i^s le^rship charged, lilj[§ the 

— leadefshtp^Df ^ othe r ^.ayer ^cy7vvrih exerting effective contrpj over jts administrative 
apparatus andany tenctenqieitowaW bureaucratiia^ion. ^ \ 

^ In the view 0^ the Committee, the twqs^hanrfe^r Board with.a comprehensive scope would 
V be quite consistent with the 1970 Illinois Constitution arid the intent of its framers. The 
..Constitution says nothing directly about scope btft it mentions onlyow board in its edu- 
/cation article. The minimal implication is that the framers of the Constitution wanted to 
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, , , ^4e^^op^^^^ possibility of g comprehensive BoardrTh^^report of ^he Committee on 

..r r ; /^4djjcat4on.of ;tbe Constitution Convention seems to substantiate this: 

v.^ ./ . — '■ ^ — — ' ^ ■ v^^J ' 

Some Cammitt^e members wish thQptate Board to have responsibility for all education, 
^ ^ including higher education, while'btflers^ould limit its authority tp thq elem^ntar/and 
. secondary -schools. Th^ Committee recommend^ that ho determination on the State ' 
Board's responsibility be written- int(^he. Constitution. This detdrnr^ination,should be 
>Tjade by thaGeneral Asselrnbly.* ^ 



the fact thai the Constitution only'mentions one board,* however, se6ms to niake th3t 
document by implication mofq supportive of a single-boar(^, two-chamber concept such as 

. is proposed herein than a systerfi wf *tWo erimore separate boards. This may only be a' 
constitutional nicety, but it is indicative of la more pragmatic problem. If two juridically 

"^separate, boards were id be authorized, one would be sanctioned by the Cpnstifution,' the 
other ri(^t. this inequality might in turn give the Constitution-based State BoarxJ and the 
mstitutiops and systems of basic education connected to it a very considerable advantage 
ip placing their interests before the public, the General Assembly and the Governor. If, on 
the other hand,- the policy-ma+cing structures of both the higher and the basic education 
areas enjoyed equal Constitutional status by being components of a single Board, the 
concerns of each would be less likely to enjoy any s^ch advantage of legitimacy of pro- 
priety. Lastly, the single-board structure would give higher education an equal voice in 
det^rmining,thB~State's Chief Education Officer, which should be a matter of some inter- 
est to the higher education community, c ^ ^ i; 

Finatly; it should be noted th^t. while a two-chamber, comprehensive State Board of , Edu- 
cation would be unique for Illinois, it is not without precedent in the United States. The 
State of New York* does not provide a perfect parallel, but the Board of Regents of that 
State. with rts higher' educational and elementary/secondary educational standing commit- 
tees provides a similar pattern. That Board has been in e:i<istence since 1784, and while itt. 
is not without its critics, it certainly presides over one of th6 most distinguished Systems 
of education in the country. Most recently \ri its constitutional reform the State of . 
Montana voted to establish a State Board of Education, composed of two equal-sized 
divisions a board of regents of higher educatjon and a board of public education. The 
new structure is almost identical to the Board proposal herein &nd is intended to v\(ork* ^ 
with a similar degree of division,of labor, ft would be misleading, however, to give tjie ' 
impression that fnanV precedents exist in American education for such^ State Board of 
^Educa'\ioa Most of American education h,as notxame this far, and !f lllinois-vvere to' 
establisf^such an 'institi^tion, it would be feaditig the^way. The Committee on School Gov- 
ernance f^els, however, thatnhe^fends in feducatioh'in this country are so strong that'it.i^ 
cfertafn Illinois would soon be joiPted by many other states.* - V 

^ ' . ^ i 

ReC0MMENDATK)NN0.4 .* .\ - 



» > THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND IN PARTICU' 

* ' ' . LAR THE CODNCIL ON HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE INSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 

' JNG SYSTEMS OF^HIGHER EDUCATION SHOULD REMAIN THE §AME AS THAT^. 



•* Sixth. H4iflei5-Gonctitutional Qonventron, ComntittM on Education Propdtal Numbar 1, April 14, 1970, 
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WHICH PRESENTLY EXISTS BETWEEN THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND THESE INSTITUTIONAL GOVERNING SYSTEMS. (THE dOMMITTEE FEELS 
THAT THIS RECOMMENDATION SHOUlD NOT PRECLUDE FUTURE EVALUA- 
TIONS OF THE "SYSTEM OF SYSTEMS" CONCEPT.) 

RECOMli^ENDATION NO. 5 ° « . . 

THE CONCEPT OF LOCAL DIRECTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AFFAIRS AND IN 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION AR£ATHE CONCEPT OF INSTITUTIONAL 
AUTONOMY SHOULD BE OBSERVED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AS 
'ESTABLISHED PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GUIDE THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
STATE EDU.CATIONAL POLICY. 

The Committee on Schcx)! Governance .ffelt that it had neither a mandate nor the 
resources to make an In depth evaluation on the "systemof systems" structure of goverr 
nance in higher education. There was also. some difference of opinion within tine Commit- 
tee over how great a need existed-^for reex-amination of higher education goyernance. In . 
general, however, thejnembers of the Committee agreed that the creation of a compre- 
hensive, bicameral State Board of Education would not perse necessitate»substantial 
alternations in the policy-making patterns that exist between the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion and the institutional goN^eraing systems under it. And given this fact, .most members, 
agreed that it would be unwise to recommend major changes in the "system of systems;" 
framework during the^JeiT^d of .transition to the new State Board of Education, In part, 
this view was based on a re9ognit-ion that the Boatd of Higher Education has made 
impressive progress in develpping a toor^lifmtive'ahd planning framework tor higher edu- 
cation and on an unwillingness to risk jeopardizing that progress by hasty afction.^ilt was ' 
also-based on the feeling that the element of continuity which could be brought to a new 
State Board of Education by shifting the higher education operation intact would provide 
*a steadying influence during the transition. Lastly, there existed some feeling within the 
Committee that a review of higher education governance at this time was gnneQessary • 
given the fact that Commihee "N" of the. Board of Higher Education hafi completed' rts 
last analysis only'two yearis ago. For all\^Cf these reason's, the Committee on School Gov^r- 
nanhe^ decided that.no change should bejjecorrimended in the "systenr^of systems" struc- 
tui?e at this tirne. ' . \ . ' \ ' 

Tne committee concurred in the view, however, that-the questions of th^ appropriate 
Relationship between the institutional^gdverainjj structures of higher education and the 
state\^de authority, and the utility of -the '^system of systems" relationships should be 
matters of CDncern in making a final deterfrimation d*n the appropriate powers and dutiiBS 
of-^the State Board of Education. FurthQti jt apreed thatjts recqmmfendartion should not 
be tak^'to suggest that future evalUa^'Cna of the "systerrl of systems" concept and mbbi- 
ficatiorisof it would be undesirable or unri^c^ssary. The nature of govern^ee in J^h&r 
educatT^ ouqht to be-a legit-imate ardBpf donrarn to. the State Board.of EducatiorvancI 
rts Council onHigher Education, just as Tlhhs been to the Board of Higher Education. 

LastlyT in the opinion of the'^Committeefth^time-tested pYinciples of local direction of 
school affairs and university autonomy should be -adhered to in any-system of governance 
under a State Board of Education, There wl^ inevitably be adjustmenjrin the relatton- 
sWps'bety/een State authority aad local/tnojitutional authority as a consequerke of > " 
' changing needs, Attitudes, and societal -ccfhcfftlgns. However, .the Committee fel^t that^ » 



there was no reason to fear that the creation of a new State Board of Education would 
any way jeopardize this educational tradition, and recommended that it continue to be*^1 



^ viewed as a fundafnental principle of Illinois education. ^ ' " . "^^^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



Except in one instawe, the Illinois Constitution does not precisely'specify the powers 
and duties of the St^ Board of Eduction. Article X, Section 2 provides: 

W (a) The Board, except as limited by taw, may establish goals, determine policies, 
provide for planning and evaluating education programs and recommend 
financing. The Board shafl.have other such powers and duties aTprovidq^ by . 
law. _ . • 

lb} The State Board oi Education shall appoint a chief state educatix>nal office;. - 

The Committee on School Governance agrees that the State BoSrd shoujd establish goals, 
determine policies, pri^rde for^lanningpnd evaluating educatior^rograms, and recom- 
mend financing..Given the rather general character of the constitutional language and.the 
limiting provisior\-"excdpt as limited by law;" it is clear that the General Assembly's 
authority to define the State Board's powers and duties is plenary. Hov^er, the responsi- 
bility for designating a Chief State Educational Officer is the State Board's alone. 

In definingthe State'Board's povyers and duties?. several 'Ob\^ous option's are available to 
the Qeneral Assembly. The enabling legislation may set forth powers aruTdutres which are 
specific and lirmred in number, general' and SN^^eeping in natufe, or specific and numefous. 
The General Assembty may simply transfer to ^he State Board all those powers and duties 
presently vested in ihe Office of the Suj^rintendent of Public Instruction, the yiinois * 
Board of Higher Education, and the Boarci anl^ Division of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation. Finally, .the Genial Assembly may decide to postpone a determination of the 
State Board's powers and duties until such time as the matter has been thoroughly 
studied by 3 legislative commission and recofnmendations have been formulated by such a 
cojnmissionV \ . . ^ 

t * - 

In its consideration of these pptions, the Committee has been mindful ot the experiences 
of other states and h^s reviewed legislative proposals, introduced in Illinois in'l971 and 
1 972, which in varying degrees have attempted to define the State Board's powers and ' ^ 
duties. ' ' . ^ 

RECOMMENDAltdN N0.6 , 

' J : ■- ' - ' - ' 

THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE STATE BOARb BEFORE JANUARY, 1975, 
SHOULD BE LIMITED TO THE FOLLOWING: ^ 

A. APPOINTING A CHIEF STATE EC^CATt'oNAL OFFICER, IN THE EVENT ' 
A VACANCY OCCURS BEFORE THE TERM OF THE PRESENT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION EXPIRES; 



p. DETERMINING THE QUALIFICATIONS, SALARY, TENURE, POWERS 
AND DUTIES OF THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OrpFICER; 

C. INTERVIEWING CANDIDATES; FO^THE POSITION ^tHIEF iSTATE 
EDUCATIONAL OFFICER; - \' . . 



\ 



O.' APPOINTING A CHIEF STATE €DUCATiDNAL 0FFICER NO LESS THAN 
SIXTY DAY^ BEFORE JANUARY, 1975. , 

E. DETERIMINING PROCEDURES FOR STATE BOARD OPERATION, 
INCLUDING A DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY AMONG THE COMPON- 
ENTS OF THg^SI^TE BOARD (TWO COUNCILS AND THE BOARD) FOR 
POLICY DEVELOhWENT AND APPROVAL.*- T^f 

F. AIV^LYZING THE STf^UCTURE AND STAFF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF* 
EDUCATION. • «. * 

The Committee recommends that during a peri€>d commercing with the State B.oard's. , 
establishment'and ending i& January, 1975, the Boardshould-possess limited powers and, 
duties. This recommend^p'on rs made for two reasons. First, thirtrtne 'period ^ives the • 
State Board an opportunity to attend to certain basicorgani^ationaf tasks^ the most 
important of which will involve the search lor and designation.of a chief state ejjucationaf 
officer. SecondJy, the State Board has an opportunity durigg this period to stuc^ the 
educational terrain, and to becomfe acquainted with the vast responsibilities it yvill be^ 
expected to exercise beginning in 1975. , ^ . ■'^^ • 

• Furthermore, the Committee beHeves that the State BcSard's powers^and duties should.be 
limited until the term of the present Superintendent of Public Instruction expires. \r\ 
order .to avbid a constit«^tional ccfnflict, the incumbent Superintendent's powers, d«ti^ 
andi!>i*erogative$ should remain latact tor theremarnder of his term. To call uport him to^ 
surrender or to share with a new State Board powers and.duties which are exclqsively.his 
by virtpe of his election in f970may unnecessarily invite conflict and confrgntatiQa-.-- 
between the Superintendent and the State Boarcjl^ The Committee believes that such crises 
are effectively averted Jby Simiting the StateBoard's powers and duties before 3ar1uary, - 

1975. , * . • ^ \ ' ' \ • V 

REC0MMENPATJ0NN0.7; . . ... x ^ 

BEGINNING IN JANUARY; 1975, THE STATE BOARD SHOULD ASSUME THOSE 
POWERS ANd DUTIES CURREfiTLY VESTED IN THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERIN- 
JENDENT OF PUBLfC INSTRUCTION, THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, THE 
BOARD AND DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, AND 
^CH OTHER POWERS ANDDUJIESAS MAY BE Pf^ESCRI^ED BY LAW. . , 

Consistent with the CornmiVtee's view that the Statp Board's authority should extend 
tiVer aff lev^Js of e'duoation, [t is reconrutiendecf that erwit>tirtg legislation "transfer'' to the 
- State B6iar<J those povyei's arid duties presently vested in the Office of the Supeririiendecrt' 
Of Public Instruction, the Board of Higher Education, ahd the Board and Division of 
Vocational ancj Technical Education. Thesfei^jpwef^ and duties would .include not onl^ - 
those prescribed by l&w,* but .would also include those defived from the administrative 
rul^-making authority of these agencies^^ ' . *• 

The Committee -reali;a^ that various State ageftefes^ other than the three specified here, 
are engaged in programs yvhich are ^sentially educgtlonallh character. Therefore, the 
continueifoperalion of such programs by theOepartment of Education and Registration, 



the Department of Ghildren'and Family Services^ and the Departmefrt of Mental Health 
^uld be reviewcH by the General Assembly, and where appropriate such programs . 
should te tr a nsf e rr e d to-the State Board. SucKan analysis, in the Committee's view, wiH 
reveal that resources for educational programs are not optimally utifizedin Illinois asa 
result of- duplication and the lack of coor^Jinatlon among the§B agencies. 

The Committee believes that thelachievement of new levels of coordination between basic 
education and highe^education and the preservation of the independence traditionally • 
enjoyed ^ thfese twtTtommunities are not mutually exclusive objectives. Both are achiev- 
able, if responsibility -for Illinois education ISTJIvided among the components of the State 
Board fn other words> certain exchjsive powers and duties should be vested in-the Basic 
Education Council, the Higher Education Council, and the Slate Board itself. ' * i< 

The Committee does not recommend, for reasons of complexity and im practicality, tha| 
the General A<:sembly endeavor to enumerate all of the powers and duties of a State 
Board and the two Council*. For example, the School Cbde of lllinoiTis r^lete with pro- 
visions which either grant powers to or inrtpose duties on the OHicfe of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. To try to tncorfjorate all of those provisions into legislation creating 
the State Board would beacumbersome, if not3 herculean, undertaking. 

• . ^ >_ > . 

Therefore, the Comhnitte^ recommends that the enabling leqislatjOn specify only those 
powers and duties, which in the General Assembly's vi^, are of overriding importance. * 
Powers and cJuties of jesser consequence should be incorporated by way pf a general marl- 
dl9te which legislatively transfers r^emainingauthpfity fPom existing agencies to the newly 
xreatedState Board and/br the two Councils; , > ' 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ' ; ' 

The State Bo^rd should be granted"(Dnly those ppwers ami duties ^nec^ssary to coordinate ' 
all levels of education, prekindergarten through graduate schoof. The only limitations on 
the powers and duties of the Basic Education Council and the Higher Education Council 
'should be the legislatively specified pov\«rs and duties of'the Board. 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 8 , * 

BEGINNING IN JANUARY, 1975, THE STAJE BOARD SHOULD:. l^^'^ 



A. ANALYZE THE PRESENT AND fUTURE NEEDS ANDGOALS OF 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION. (THE STATE BdARD SHOULD UPDATE A^O 
• INTERFACE ACTION GOALS fOJi THE 70'* AND THE MASTER PLAN 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION.)' , . 

• . * r ' 

B: PROVIDE for RESEARCH, PLANNING, and EV/\LUAT10N of 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION. ' , 

* . 

C. DETERMINE THOSE POLICIES DIRECTLY EFFECTING BOTH BASIC 
AND HrGHEA EDUCATION AMD ESTABUSH FISCAL MANAGEMENT • 
PROCEDURE AND SUCH SmFFING ARRANGEMENTS AS ARfif 
REQUIRED TO COORDINATE PROGRAMS irmpLVING BOTH BASIC . 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION,iNCLUD»NG-, BMTNC^ESSARILY UMITED .. 

, - - • . ••••43 ' 
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TO, OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION, ADULT AND dONTlNUING EDUCA>. 
TION, TEACHER PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION. 

• « , ■ 

D. RECOMMEND TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY A NECE^RY PRdGRAM 
FOR FINANCING ILLINOIS EDUCATION, BASED ON RECOMM^A- 
TIONS OF THE BASIC EDUCATION COUNCIL AND THE HIGHER EDO^ ^ 
CATION COUNCIL. ' . 

E. APPOINT A CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER. ( 

F. PERFORM ALL OTHER DUTIES AND EXERCISE ALL OTHER POWERS 
ASSIGNED TO TH^ FULL BOARD BY LAW OR A MAX>RITY VOTE OF 
BOTH COUNCILS. - ^ ' 

• BASIC EDUCATION COUNCIL 

the Basfc EtLjcation. Council should be granted those powers and duties commensurate 
with its authority over public education, prekindergarten through the secondary, level. 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 9 

THE BASIC EDUCATION COUNCIL SHOULD FULFILL THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF POBLIC INSTRUCTION AND THE 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNIO^ EDUCATION. ITSHOULD: 

A. MAKE ALL RULES AND REGULATIONS, ESTABLISH ALL STANDARDS, 
AND PRESCRIBE ALL GENERAL POLICIES AND ALL GUIDELINES 
NECESSARY FOR tHE SAFE. EFFICIENT, AND EFFECTIVE OPERATION 
OF THE SCHOOLS PURSUANT TO LAW; 

B. . FORMULATE AND HMPLEMENt POLICIES REGARDING THE SUPERVI- 

SION AND RECOGNlTlOfrOF THE $CHQOLS; 

C. APPROVE FOR SUBMISSION TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FINANCING BASIC EDUCATION; 

O. DETERMINE STANDARDS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT, EXPANSION, 
' COORDINATION, AND EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF THE HACILiTIES, ' 
CURRICULA, AND PERSONNEL ENGAGED,fN BASIC EDUCATION IN, 
" ILLINOIS; - , ' n . 

E. PROMOTE AND Alb IN THE ESTABLISHMiENT OF VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES OF ^HE TYPES AND STANDARDS PROVIDED 
FDR IN THE PLA(^ OF THE COUNCIL,AS APPROVED BY THE FED. 

' ERAL GOVERNMENT; 

F. PERFOJ^M ALL OTHER bUTlESANO EXERCISE ALL OTHER POWERS, 
UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED, WHICH ARE CURRENTLY PELE- 
GATED BY LAW OR DERIVED FROM T^IE ADMINIStRAtlVE RULES OF 
THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC II^RUCTION 
AND THE BOARD Of VOCATIONAL AND TECHN^AL EDUCATION. 
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HIGHER EI5UCATI0N COUNCIL 

' , ^,Th& Higher Education^Coancil shoutd be granted those powers and duties com n r te nsu ^ at e 
with its authority over postsecondary and-higher education. * . 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 10 

• • * . , . • 

THE HIGHER EDUCATION COUNCIL SHOULD FULFILL THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE BOARD OF HIGHER education; 

A. ANALYSE ALL BUDGET REQUESTSOF STATE INStlTUTIONSOF 
HIGHER LEARNING; , . • 

' ' B. APrtlOVE FOR SUBMISSION TO TflE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATIQH A 

BUDGET; ^ . ') . 

C. S\l4ALYZE TH€ PRESENT AND FUTURE AIMS, NEEDS AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, AND UPDATE A MASTER PLAN liOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT, EXPANSION^ INTEGRATION, COORDINATION 
AND EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF THE FACILITIES. CURRICULAAND 
« STANDARDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE AREAS OF TEACHING, 

' RESEARCH AND PUBLIC SiERViCE; ; - ^ 

' ' D. APPROVE ALLNEW UNITS OF INSTRXJCTION, RESEARCH AND PUBLIC 
SERVICE UNDERTAKEN BY TH^ STATE INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR 
' , " GOVERNING BOARPS; 

E. PERFORM XVLL OTHER DUTIES AND EXERCISE ALL OTHER POWERS . 
CURRENTLY DELEGATED BY LAW OR DERIVED FROM THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE RULESOF THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

In addition, the Co/nmittee beJievet that those activities relating to postsecondary educa- 
tion,-bih perfprmed presently by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, • 
should be transferred to the Higher Education Council rather than to thd Basfc Eduction 
dbuncil. Fof ex^nple, the Off iceoitbe Superintendent of PubNc Instruction, pursuant to - 
the Private Cof Ifeget Junior Colleges; and Universities Act and the Degrite^ranting Insti- 
tutions Act, is respof)sibte for appr^ingan.d regulatir^g"^ private-higher education in Illinois 
and for preventing fraud and deception in this area. The assumption -by the Higher Educa- ^ 
tion Council of thi&and similar programs wou|d, in the'Committee'svieSy^bepnorrpously . 
helpful in clarifying the authority of the two Gpuncils.. - ■ '{ / 

The-Committee r^commends the aforemention^ division of authority tn the belief that it - 
preserves the Autonomy of bptH basic educatioo and higher education while simultane- • 
ously providing a vehicle for cooperative, and coordinated ventures. The particular pm- ' 
rog§tiye$ of the two Couhdh should be limited only to the extent thet the State Board > 
exercises the aforemerttioned powers amf duties. A/I other. powers and duties, unle^ 

, , otherwise specified by law, shouU be presufned to be resa^ 

' '.tv^CoundiSi Except as specified atx>}^,thaj)ri^ 

should be the Basic Education^ CouneH and the Higher Education Council. The Commit- 
.tee further reconimends that any alteration of this division of responsibility bfe permitted . 
. " — onty pursuant to law or a majority vote of" both CourKite* 

- ' • ; • *^ ' ^ . . ' ' 
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RECOMMENDAXiON Np. 11 

BEGINNtNa JANUARY, 1975, A WEQtSLATIVE COMMt$StOtt INVOLVING TtlE 
PARTICIPATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, THE GENERAL PUBLIC, AND 
THE STATE QQARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD CONDUCT A THOROUGH STUDY 
OF THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE STATE BOARD AND RELATED MATTERS 
WITH RECOMMENDATIONS ON THESE SUBJECTS PRESENTED TO THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY TWO YEARS THEREAFTER. 

If time were not of the essence, the Committee wpuld have recommended that the 
powers and duties of the State Board not be determined until after an extended period of 

-^^review and fact-finding. Such a study aod^the reciting recommendations would then be 
submitted to the General Assefnbly for its consideration. It is doubtful, jiowever, that a 
study of this nature could be completed before Uanaary, 1975. An alternative is to simply 
enact legislation'that specifies powers and duties. However, the Committee agrees with 

"Professor Edwin Bridges that if the latter alternative is choseni "Illinois, in^all likelihood, 
will lose an irretrievable opportunity to-creSte a vital, positfve force for improving the 
effectiveness and efficiency of educ^ional sen/ices inthis State."* 

With due regard for the constraints facing the General Assembly re/ative to time, the 
Committee recommends t>i8t the State Board be granted the powers and duties di.scussed 
above, but concurrently that a legislative commission be authorizeg to conduct an exten- 
sive study of these 9nd related 'matters which this Committee has rjot considered and the 
General Assembly may not have an^Opportunity to consider in depth before the establish- 
ment of the State Board. 

4 ^ • ' 

This study is recommended, because there is no unanimous sentireent relative to the issue 
of powers and duties. review of State Board proposals introduced in the General 
Assembly to date reveals thai there is no agreement amon^ legislators on this question. 
'Most of these proposals do not include goal-setting, program evaluation, and planning as 
enumerated powers. However, these activities are increasingly recognizee! as necessary 
components of educational leadership. Even the State Constitution makes reference to 
. .these powers^and duties. . 

Some of these same proposals hgve tried to enumerate with specificity the State Board's 
functions by simply reciting powers and duties presently possessed by the Office of the 
•Superintendent of Public Instruction. Unfortunately, those enumerations have not been 
comprehensive, No refecences, for example, are made to the State Board's responsibilities 
' in relation to qdult education, special education, and bilingual education; but presumably 
these are areas over which aState Board would^teve authority. These proposals do not 
define tFie Staffe Board's relationship to private educatron/both not-for-profit and pro-' 
• piUefcyY, or to the nonschool aspects of education, like educational television, musemps, 
and libraries. Anc^ although vocational and technrcal education is ihcifeasingly viewed as a 
necessary and essential component of basic education, there are no provisions calling for 
the integration of vocational education into the basic educational program of the State. 



* Edvyin Bridges, "HowSha|f The ^tate Board of Education's Structure, Powers, and Functions be 
Decided?/' 1971, p. a • • - 
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A period of study and fafct-f inding is recommended because of the obvious danger of 
either omitting um'nientionally some functions which a State Board should perform or. 
• incfuding others whichar^^ no longer relevant, this study would enable the General 
Assembly to assess thisTliaWer and, based on its 'findings, amend if necessary its original 

mdndate to the State Board * ^ 

• ■ ' - 

A State Board' with fact-.f inding and review emphasis is not without precedent in Hlinois/ ^ 
' The l1Jindi> Board of Higher Education has developed a Master Plan. As a resujt of two , 
afjd orte-half years of preparation, which included significant input from lay citizens and 
profe^ionals, the Board presented the General Assembly with tweaty-seven bills, all of 
wbich'were unanimously passed. - ' , " \ 

One explanation for tfie generally noninflu^ntial quality of some state boards of educa- 
tion, is the absence of clearly understood missions. That state boards frequently do not 
understand where they are going educattonally or how they are going to get there is a 
result partly of a mindless accumulation of functions vvhich on paper, at least, appear to 
have equal importance. As Professor Bridges has'^noted: ' 

Nearly every state agency has a multitude of functior^s ta perform. In most cases these 
functions have, been accumulated through the years by isolated actions df the state^l^isla- 
ture. There is little evidence to suggest that any single person or gropp has ever asked 
whet|ier these functions were appropriate in terms of Sny presumed central thrust or core 
purpose of the state l?oard. In consequence, the functions have equal priority and bear no 
. visible relationship to one another. Undec such conditions board members, like other 
individuals, associate with institutions that lack a clear sense of direction,\f ind themselves^ 
bogged down with hundreds of minor details or involved in time-consuming debates 4* * 
' about what the agencies' priorities should be. Without a well-formulated missn5n;;3f98Qi- ' . 
zations inevitably yield pedfestrian x)utcoinesj state boards are no ex^cept ion,* . 




The Committee' believes that a study*commencing in January, 1975, would permitj 
thoughtful examination of the appropriateness of the^functions which the State Be 
will initiaHy be called upon to perform. The-people df Illinois wani and, indeed, f^^ ^^^^^ . , , 

State Board tha| will yield more than "pedestrian oyJconfB." Should^e Gen9ta1^em-'"^'3^^ 
biy decide simply to assign certain powers and^duties to the State BoJ^lor 4o*adoptjegis- ^ ,^^^V 
lation patterned after the statutory provisions of a neighboring state (thu3, subjectii^ 
Illinois to the problems inherent ih such l^islation), the outcome-given the performance ^ 
of state boards el^where-will be predictable. Those whq believe that all of these issuer 
must 6e irrevocably resolved in the "here and now" should, in the Committee's vievv;-te . 
pressed to defend *their stance. 

Therefore,. the CommitteeJ^rg^jthejnco^ legislation aprbvision 

for e period of studyiand fact-findirlg. The study-^Kould include, but ne^t necessarily be 
limited to, the following matters-: • . * . 

t a. An analysis of the appropriate relationship between the State Board and local * 
' boards of education, regional ^ucational services and program^, State agencies, 
the "system of systems," public universities /Snd colleges, private educational 
institutions, and the Federal Government. ' 
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* Edwin Br idgH, "How Shall the Suta Board of Education's Sthicture, Powtr«, and Functions be 
Oacldad?/'pp.4and5.* . • 



b. An analysis of the powers and duties which should be exercised by the State 
Board and the Basic Education Council ^nd the Higher Education Council. 

c. An analysis of the relatio/iship between the State Board and the nonschool • 
aspects of education, i.e.; ETV, museums, libraries, etc/ ' 

• • d Ah analysis 9f the present -and future aims, needs, and requiriements of educa- 
tion, including the development, expansion, coordination and efficient utiliza-* 
tion of the facilities, curricula, and personnel enga^d in education in Illinois. 

•T^ Committee recommends that staff assistance should be provided the study commis- 
sion by the DepartfDent of €ducation. " ^ 

♦ . • . 

sUmmAry . , 

The Committee recommends that t+^e General Assembly establish the State Board at the 
earliest possible date^ preferably by latelQTS or early 1974.* Jt recommends that the • 
powers and duties of the State Board before January, 1975, be specific ancl limited by 
law to general '.'housekeeping" and organizational matters. However, Itpon the expifafion 
of the present Superintend^nt of Public Instruction's term in January,* 1975, the State 
Board stiould a^ume those powers and duties currently exercised by the Office of th6 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Board of Higher Education, and the Board and 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education. . . 

Beginning ir^ Janijary, 1975, a special legislative commission, wkh participation of State - 
Board, member^, should condiJCt an extended study of the Board's, powers, duties^ and 
relationships to other'^educationally related agencies. The recommendations of thi$ com- 
mission will provide the General As^mbly with afoundation-for either definipg -in greater 
detail ©r refining, if necessary, its initial determination of thje State Board's powers and 
duties. The commission's report should be completed by January of 1977. 

To preserve the basic autonomy, integrity, and separativeness of decision-makirfg irfthe 
elem^ntary-sfecondary education and higher education spheres, legisfajion establishing the 
State Board should reguke a clear division of responsibilities between the Board and.the 
Basic Education Council and the Higher Education Council, The Committee recommends 
that the Basic Education CouncH generally fulfill those responsibilities presently per- 
formed by'tfiepffice of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Division of 
Vocationat and Technical Education. The Higher Education Councit should generally 
assume those powers and duties now vested in the BoaKd of Higher Eduqation. The Stata 
Board, on the other hand, should make policies and establish such mfechanjsms and staff- 
ing arrangements as. are necessary to opordinate progrann and plana ir^g between basic 
education and higher education. The State Board, for example, would'have general 
responsibility for fiscal management of the eptire agenCy and for coordination of pro- 
grams relating to, research and planning, occupational education,' adult and continuing ; 
education, and teacher preparation and certification. . - ' ^ , ' 



RECOMMENDATION NO- 12: , ' 

IN ACCORD WITH THE PR0V1SK)NS OF THE 1970 ILLINOIS CGSNSTlttJTION, THE 
CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER SHALL BE SELECTED BY THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, A MAJORITY VOTE BY MEMBERS OF EACH COUNCIL^ 
PRESENT AND^VOTING, SHOULD BE REQUIRED FOR APPOINTMENT. ^ 

One of the most significant acts pf the two Councils of the State Board«will be the selec- 
tion of a Chief State Educational Officer. Administration of policies of the twp'tlotfncils 
and the jState Board, effective and systematic planning for educational imprc^vement, and 
tonfinuous evaluation of the process of educational systems in the State all require a 
highly competent Chief '^State Educational Officer.,This Offi'cer mustipossess a brpad per- 
spective, creative admin'isrtrative abiJities, and the ability to orgamze\a staff vvhidh is com-/ 
petent and committed to the*missions and goals for Illinois edugaiion. 

. ' ^ -r^ . 

A State Board is only as effeqtivd" as the ^aff which serves it. As a result, thfe two Coup9<ls- 

sf\auld take great care in the selection of that staff. Both Councils fnustieel bonfident 
that the Chief State Educational Officer possesses the necessary vision ar^Td preative 
administrative SbilHies to serve the causes and missions 6f both tj^asic an^ Ni^er ediSca- 
tion. Jn adcf<tion,'hei^r she must be able to bring to.b^ar^coordinated efforts of the staff 
of the State Depart men t-^f Education in such criticaVkeas as (^oationai'^licatiQ^, adult 
"and cotitiQuing education, and teacher preparation and certification, ^s a result/ it is very 
important tjiat a majority of each Cdunqi'l apf^rove the-seledtibn of -thje CKief State Educa- 
tional dfficer. ^ / U ' f 
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RECOMI\lfENpATION NO. 13: . ' ^ ' , 

THE CHIEF St ATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER SHOULD SferiVE AS A.n6nv6tING, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO EACH OF THE TWO COUNCILS AND TO THE STATE 
BOARD. TH^ STATE BOARb SHOULD DETERMINE THE POWEftS AND DUTIES . 
OF THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER. ^ ^. ■ / 

The Committee feels that ^ specific delineation of th§ relationship b6twegn ^he Chtef 
. State Educational 0.ffk:er and.the State Board should be .teft to the^Boar d to at tempt tn 

list aJI rr-ipfln-iihiliriP^injjT^^ IfjjjiiiliHir 'i " I /' ^^^^^^'^^-'^'^ to 

hindejLaj3£e^ttCts^=STCF^am^^ between the Board atlcl.its^Chiej^d^utive 
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»The Council of Chief State School Officers has^i^gested several iDaiic functions which 
couJd provide a framework for a more specific definition of fhis relationship. According 
ta^his study, the Chief State'School Offiw should: ' - ^ . * - ^ 

*. 1' ^ ♦ . • ^c"", 

a) Serv^ as executive officer of the Board. • * ' 

b) Promote .efficiency and improvements in the State/system of public education. 

c) Recommend to tfee State^ Board such policies and regulations as he^deenis nec- 
^ ^ essary for educational progress. . ^. ^ . 

" 6\ Delegate duties ahd responsibilities to thg staff of the ^tate Departpnent of 
* Education. / . * - , s , / v 

e) f Preparfe th^' propiosed budgpt of th^ State Educational Agericy for the gtate 
Board of Education, explain and justify such budget before the Governor and 
c the Legislature,, and adnpinister same as approved by the legislature. , . • 
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f ) Establish and maintain, under the policies of the State Board of Education, a 
system of personnel administration for the staff olthe State Department of 
Education. , r 

tn addit^ion, such >ssues as staff reeruitment, development and retention, analysis of alter- 
native organizational structures to serve the Councils and the Board, and patterns for ' 
coordinated staff efforts will require careful development qf administrative responsibil- * 
ities 6i the Chief State Educational Officer. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 14: ' ** 

THE STATE BOARD SHOULD DETERMINE THE QUALIFICATIONS, TITLE, AND 
TENURE OF THE CHIEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER-. THE STATE BOARD , 
SHOULD RECm^MEND TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY THE SALARY FOR THE 
QM'IEF STATE EDUCATIONAL OFFICER. v . ■ 

• ■ ^ * 'f; ;i * - * ? ^ ' 

the Committee feels'that the enabling. legislation! should not specify Jenufe and salary of 
the Chief State,EducatiOR^I Off icer. Rather, these issues should be left to the discretiih. 
of itie State Board for final decision. To legislate salary and tenure before the Board is 
convened could conceivably ham^Jer the'Board's selection of tlne'most qualified Candi- 
date. ^ • ' ' i ' . ' ^ / 'I. ' ' ^ 

Thepe are widfely divergent patferns of tenure policies across .the natfon. Anibng the 
•twejity-3ix states^rri which chief state educfitional officers^re appoirited by state boards 
of educationj'nifieteen commissronecs serve at the pleasure of the feoard. Figur^^Jp. X - 
reqresfepts the tjenure policies fn^hese twenty-six states. ' ^ " , 

— \ f ' ' \ ' " * ' • ^ 

Salari^^fg^tnef state educat^ooal.officers vai-y from a low 9f $16,0QOif) South<^a'k6ta 
to a hig^of $51,275 in New Yo^'.Jn most large ur|;>an stated the general; pattern. is that 
chietstate educational officers receive a salary which is lowfer than th^^of superinten- 
dents of local urban schodj. districts or of presidents of universities. Figure;'No.'2 F^oyides 
fhe salary pattern across the hation. • £^ 

* * . . \ . 

^ .^^ ' , • ' 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 15: \ " i ' \° 

kr/KpF SERVICES FOR THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATJON AND EACBQF ITS 
COUNCILS SHOULD BE PftOVIOED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
:TION UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF THE CHIEF EDUCATIONAL • 
OFjPICER, • , . > , ■ ' , 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 16: . ; ' ' 

THE $TATE pEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD CpNSIST oKtHO^E 
AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS PRESENTLY DELtVERlNG€DUCAT10NAL SER- 
VICES AND PROGRAMS, INCLUDING T-HE OFRG^ OF THE SUPJERWTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC tNSTRUCTION, THE BOARD OPHIGHER EDUCATION, AND THE 

Division OF Vocational AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION!^, ,.. , 

.» • • 5 . ■ - . ' ■ ' ' 

In consider ing-the eluestipn of how to prqyide staff 'services for the new State Board of 
Education, the-Coinmittae on School Governance came to^the coriclusion that.the crea- . 
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paries of Chtcrf State Ediication Officers 
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tion of a comprehensive and bicameral State Board woulc^ give-compelling logic to 9. 
paralleUconsolidation^of the statewide educational administrative stmcturBs into a singte 
^ State Oepartnqent of Education. St^ch a struttuije wouJd provide the kind of resources and 

* '"implfememing capabilities' that would enable th^ State Board to exercise a^sftrong, planning, 

and cpordinative influence Over alt of education. The character ofany Stata Board^oT , 

* Education wilt be heavily ifif Kjeaced by the charact^ of its staff /At present, .1 llirtois 
'divides the responsfbilities for aducationa) admif\istration ^niong a multitude of adminis- 
trative agencies, an arrangemeriT that, makes planning difficult jn such'X^eripheral" educa- 
tional fields as aduit^education and w^hich impedes coordmaJtion and effective |)olicy- ' 

. mafcirtg in. areas, such as vocational education, where commoif-school education overtops 
.higher education. If the'^staff support for the proposed State Boarjd hereto be'ob^tained 
from this disparate grOup'^of agencies, the cobrdmative impact of the Board-wouTd crbyj- 

. ously be greatly diminishedV Further, the interest of each agencyjn controlling its owrv' 
resources would pr^oba^bly undercut tR^ workabihw-of such an.arrangement. Alterri'a- 
tiv6ly, if the€Oard weVe given a smaJ^ staffs which was kept separate from the existing , 
administrajWe ag'^ncies, the Board would very likely h^ve to rely, on inadequate infjorijia- 
tiop and expertise anal might experience cOnsicferable problepns in getting its policies fujly 

. .implepHented. In contrast, if thp staff services for theState Board were prov'fded -by^a ' v. 
consblidated State Department of Education, pri5blefrts of insufficient support and/or^^ ' 
duplication of effort woutd-be minimized, and the 6oard would haye tbe sort of admir|> 
. trative capability that wquld enable it to offer real educational leadership in th& Stater. v.t^ 

At the administrative level, a consolidation Q.i \]f\^ St&te's educational aiin;)mistrati\^e^^a- 
ratus would mark a vefy siyniftcarU,adv&nc;e^rn'c;oprdinati6rcbf educational po.l^. „ 
, ThrOu'gh this,'much-of the duplication of eMort that exists fn certain areas eowld be elimi- 

- nate0 and inadequacy of effo;t that exists in other areas recfified.Jn>'/ield3 such as adult 
education, where a great nupnber of agencies have been fufiding and conducting activities, 
a*signifip5nt organizational simplification would t>4possible!. Consolidation would afsq 
fadtitate the planning work of the State Board, j^cause it-'would,^mit miich of the 

. background infoTmatidn and data to be afcumuj^ited Vvithm^^tb^ig^^^ * , ^ 

• administrative overlap, consolidation, wou-ld^ permit abQttpji,iititjzation of per^ofial ^ 
resources with. resulting jgeirhs in efficiency. FmaNy> the creation of a^siogle State Depart-. - 
ment would permrt a balanced and'-Grderty^administratrye-budget allocationjh the future 
with a re^ujtant balanced development of staff res6.urces in ajl areas^of education in. * . 
accordance with tbe Stat^'^s educational needsTand priorities'. 

RecOMMtNDATtO^I NO. 17: c y- ; . ' *' ' > 

TH£ ORGANIZATIONAL«TftUCT^Rfe OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUGA- 
. TJON SHOUUD BE PEVEljOPEDfO ASSUft^ THE RELATIVE AUTOIVQMY OF ' 
' EACH.COUNCIC. AND AT THE SAME, TIME PROVlOE FOR^FFECTIVE COORDI- 

NATION OF VOGAYiONAL education; adult and GONTINUING EDUCATION, 
, TEACHER t»REPARATION AtJD CERTIFICATION, AND.Ot^lER AGENCY-WJDE 

FUNCTIONS IN6LMDltjG RESEARCH. PLANNllSlG AND FISCAL MANAGEMENT. 

While the Committee on School Governance strongly' supports the cohcept of an adminis- 
trative dgnsolidation, it aiso 'cecommeDdsMhat an administfativ^e division of la borjbe esta la- 
fish^' thafrel^lects the bicameral structure of the St9ie.B6ai'd of Education.'l^, the^ ' • ; , 

- eoMiTttttee's view, e^^istfng^attems of'detrsion;maKing.an(i admioistrative/gQvernancap« V 
^^iattohships should, be disturbed '^s littleas possible by.tortsplt,datiOn, partlcUtarly .in the 
'~- ^"af0pi higher education", where a system q1 considerable corftplexit'V is iapw f ri 'operation . ' ■ 
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The atiministration of Coungil and Board policy in.two spheres wbfCft haye relatively * 
different missions and problerns will require top management assistance to the Chief State 
Educational Officer. Tp be eff^cfive, the Chief SState €<Jocattona} Officer vyt«"need io . - 
devote the majority of the efforts of that off ice^to long-range planning, coord^hation, and 
poticy analysis. To free the Chietfor these essential and vital tasks, it vy4H be necessary to 
apqpim a top administrative officer f6r£a06f the two spheres. Under the, supervision of 
the Commissioner, these top^dofinistratoxs^must be concerned with the "here and rK)vy" 
^of fSolicy implemerttftion and administration. In order tp be responsive to the needs and 
policies of each respective Council, ll^e Chief State Educational Officer mu^t be able to 
'a^r6 the Cpuncil that its policies are administered vyith effectiveness, clarfty an^J effi- 
ciency. As a result, upon the*recommendat»on of the Commissioner, the major^y mem- - 
' bershi^of eachCouncrl^oU'Id formally approve the employment of a top admihtstrative 
officer who, under the direction of the. Chief, tvould beV'second in charge" of that 
sphere. — / , " » * - . 

• . - • 

Figure No. 3 {^esents a possible jtructu re iof the State^ Department of Education. This 
^structure is'syuctured around the principles €xplaiDed\bbve. |t provides top administra- 
ta/e assistance to the Chief Siate Educational Officer for both basic and higher eduqation.' 
In addrtion, it presents a staffing pattern for coordjnattCMi of such progre^ as voca- 
tional/occupational education, adult ^ueation, arid teacher preparation. The chart is 
drawn to <lepit:t graphically the principles recommended in this gectioh.- However,nhe 
Committee maices no liecommendatioil regarding tfte ^>ecific organizational structure of 
the State Education DepaVtment. This determination should be teft to the Board and the 
Chief State Educational^Officer,^ ' ^ 
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INTRODUCTION * 

The'TTianner m which members of the State Board are to be Selected is a decision which 
must be made by the General Assembly. The Illinois Constitution. provides ^at members 
may.be efec^ted, appointed, or partially appointed and partiaiiy.elected. Tl^ii Constitution 
aTso requires That •ttieiTlembership fi(f the Stale Board be regtoually representative. Left , ' 
unanswered are questions relating the number, qualif loatioos, and the length of terms'^ 
of Board members. - - ^. • , 

The Committee has carefully considered these issues, and tn teaching its conclusions, has 
sought to formulate r^ecommendat^bns' considered sound and prudent irom an educational 
point of view. Wh^le the Committee has not been unmindful oithe possible political 
implications of its recommendatiors, pd'itical considera^tions were not permitted to.out- 
weigh what 1^ Committee concluded v^'ere overriding educational considerations. 

No issue, mcluding the State Boacij's scope.of authority, is Mi<:eiy to provoke hveSier* ^ 
debate than the question of selection. 'Yv'ho ^haiJ gov'esn educatipn m lUiocts^T aKd 
'"'Wow shall the governors be chosen?" are questions wvhich reQu"''e ms to pe-examme aoa • 
test some of the most fundamental precepts qf OL.r democracv It became abvious to the 
Compiittee tha^ compelling arguments could be advanced on ev^ry side of every issue, but 
that'in the fmai analysis the Committee's recoftiriDendat'onshad to^be governed soie}y.,by 
educatior^l conisideraffons. Jatnes D. Koern^r, the author of tHe book Who Controls . 
American Educttion?, has aptly descriBed the dnemnaa which faced ibe Committee. 



Sonne boards are efected, some appointed""by the governor, ar)d some are constituted ex 
officio, same have as fev; as thfeeor fivetmennbe''s, some bver-iwenty, sophe members 

"^rve for only t^o years/somefor thirteen/some bo^rds meet every week, some only « 

^once a quarter. ^ . 



Ifi spite of the <;lainns-Dlprpfessionai^l^ducators and others for the super rority ot one' . 
method or anotfier of staffing these^sftate ofjices, there is really no evidernce to mdicate 
that the selectifti, for instar^, of* state board by thegovernor is bette* than.sel^ct^orr 
by popular vot^ ... As mjrhost flCfvernnnent posts, it goad pieople ryp for election,- edu- 
cation in the state will be better than if second-rate persons are. appointed by the gpv-^ 
eriior or somebody else - and v{q^>versa."'The customary recommendatTon^of professional 
educators»is tt^ state boards be popJIarly^tected on a ncjnparti^an ballot, and that the 
board should then appoint the .superintendent to run the department of e^catioh aM ^ 
serve at the board's pleasure. It is as ^ocf a v^y^as any but not<Iearjy better than 

others.* * ^ 

* - ^ . • . • 

RECOMMENDATION NO*. 18; ' • . ' ^ ' . 

JHE STATE BOARD SHOULD HAVE SEVENTEEN (17) MEMBERS/ - . 




• * James"D. Kberrwi-^ Who Controls Ain«ric4rt Education?; Boston •'•Beacon Pi ess, 1969, pb. 83 and 84. 



-RECOMMEKiDATION NO. 19: ' . . ^ , 

STATE BQARD MEMBERS SHdULD BE APPOINT€D BY THE GOVERNOR miU 
THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

The Cefnmatee.was not unanimous m its decision that State Board -members be 
appointed. There wai? no sentimeat, however, for a, totally elected B03rd. There v/as some 
support for s.partially.appomted-partiaily elected Board, but the complexrtiesfjnherent in 
such an arranjgement^ jt wasg^nersUy agreed, could not beieasily resolved, - * ^ 

Influencing the Committee's decision was its desire to see the establishment of a State 
Qoard whitft wouldiattraci citizens who would serve with distinction and with a knowl- 
eSge of and Qenu^ne concern for education-a State Board-whose membership wasrepre-, * 
sentative.of ihe State's population in terms. of age, sex, race, and socnocconomic status~a 
State* B3ard-v»/hose members v/ould not feel obliged to pertorm in a poNticaliy partisan 
rr^nner^, ^hese crlterip v/ere apphed to each mfethqd of selection, and it was the Commit- 
\ee's ludgrr^en: thaf g^bematonai appoTntment was the most satisfactory method. , 

At thepresen: tirr^^ -r. t^^*s country, apponnted boards of education outnumber elected 
- as :h^ee to one. As rnoted earher, however, .the record does not suggest that the actual 
r^erfc^rranr;* of a^pOrPted boards is markedly .different than the performance of elected 
boards So wh'le n is di^fiCuK to be dogmatic or categorical about the virtues of one or 
dnother ^oiethod of seiecuon, the Committee offers the following reasons for hs decision, 

K 
.» 

1 ' * The appointrve process is likely to minimize more effectivefy the partisan ppU 
ittcal character and perfof mance of the' State Board than the elective process. 
Gubernatorial appointment would seem to comport with the 1970 Gonstilu- 
' . tionai Coovehtior^'s iritent that public education^ administered without* ' 
rega^y to partisan po-ltucal consi€}grations, and that, accordingly, the State's 
Xhiei' Educational Officer not be a product, as he has for a oentufy, of the^ 
• . elecMra' ptbcess. The\x>mrTtittee recognizes that politics and education are 

inextr icably woven. together-that edwcational decisions are essentially political 
decisions So while the ComnriitteS does not naively assert that an apporn'ted * 
State Board vmI! be enureiy free of politics, it firmly believte that the potential 
tor partisanship is more easily sublimated with an appointed Board thar> with 
' an elected Board 

2- The -appointive process can guarantee, whereas the elective process cannot, that 
State Board members are broadly representative of the State's population in - 
/J terms of experience, age, sex, race, ^nd socioecononriic status. The Committee 
^ believes that all the people df tlhriotsshould be represented cm the State Board. 
Although.yqung/poor, and minority pfeople vyould be eligible lo be cantjitlates 
•through the elective process, most, in-facl, would be prohibited Uojcn such par- 
ticipation because of potentially e)?orbitant campaign expenses, f he cost, as 
well as the very nature, of political campaigns would inevitably usher in the 
^ active participation of^ special interest groups aruJ the potitical.parties, al^of 
which would endanger the representativeness anc^e nonpartisan gha'racter of . 
■ the State Board. Although the election of delegates in 1969 to the Constitu- - 
tional Convention was by law nonpartisan, the electionpf delegates. as;well as 
. " the deliberations oj the Convention, were in reality unabashedly parti^n. The 
^ Committee believes that the prospects for the new State Board's'succe^ wilt be 
greatly enhAiced if equ^l and easy access to Boapd membership is available to 



all people, regardless of their.cireumslances and if the possibility of the State 
- Boclrd b^ng dominated by a speciaMnterest group or political party is prohib- 
ited. The appointive process, it should be added, is more Jikely to attract those 
able men and women for State Board service who would be reluctant to plunge 
into the electoral arena as political candidates. 

3. The appointive process, unli'ke the elective process, does not require the peri- 
odic redrawing or reapportionment of districts. The.one man-one vote principle 
does riot apply to a selection system junder wt)ich State Board members are 
appointed on a regional basis. Given the probiable need to reapportion eiective 
districts every decade and the staggered terrns of Board mem.bers, as recom- 

* mended here, the erK>rmous difficulties of/eiectrng Board members become all 
* the more evident. It is quite conceivabie/for example, that after reapportion- 

menf a district or districts could be deprived of representation for some time 
while other districts '^re disproportionateiy represented. Those problems 
simply do not occur under the appointive process, 

4 Under an appointive process, the burden of accountability for the quality, 
representativeness, and performance of the State Boa^d would rest principally 
with tl^e Governor. Accompanying the power of appointment is the Governor's 
concomitant constitutu:>nat Dower to revoke executive appointments for-^use. 
. An elected member who is incompetent, neglects his duty, or is malfea^sant m 
Qff ice cannot be easily recalled. The Governor ys authority in this regard, 3s set 
forth in Aaide V, Section 10 of the Constitution, is clear SorTre people believe 
that this IS too much power to concentrate m the hands of one m^n The Cbm- 
,rtr)ittee believes that the consenting role of the Senate on appointments, the 

^ staggered terms of members /most of which would be nonconcurrent With the- 
Governor's, term of office), and a grant by the General Assembly of real author- 
ity to the State Board would provide such checks and balances 'm the e^uca- 
.tional mact^*nery as to prevent overreachmg-by the Governor. 4t should be\ 
noted; too, that the State Board of Education, like trie Qff ice of State Trea- 
surer /Comptroller, and Secretary of Sfate, is an autonomous executive agepcy 
which does not serve at the pleasure of the Governor, as do the Code Depart- 
ments. It IS an'independent agency. However, under an appointive process a 
large -measure of responsibility for the quality of the State Board would be 
flxea in the Governor, and it is the Governor who would stand answerable to 
the people of Illinois for its performance, ' ' ' , 

5. ^ The appiomtivQ process would permit^the integratiorfof some Df -the public ' 
members of the Board of Higher. Education into the new State'Board and the 
Higher Education Qouncil. Such an accommodation would be impossible if 
members were elected. - 

Proponents of an elected Board argue that educational policy- is extremely important, 
that the members Of the Sxate Board should have the highest possible prestige, and that, 
therefore, they should close to the electorate. Only an elected Board can accomplish 
this, they argue. The Committed believtes that the above considerations outweigh this 
contention. The Committee has olt)served that the^electorate^s frequently confused by 
such elections', particularly becaijse of their low level of visibilhy and the highly special- 
ised character of the issues. If elections for the University of Illinois Board of Trustees are 
any measure^ the level of public interest m board elections is quite low and only a small 
percentage_C)f Jhe-electorate has much -knowledge of the candidates or the Board. ^ 

* ■* * ' 
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Although a partialJy etected-partiatty appointed State Bo&rd would appear to be a logical 
compromise between the'electoral and appointive schools of thought, several uncer- 
tainttes must be noted. One of these is the question of how these two types of members 
would mix and work together. The Committee believes that the differences in the charac- 
ter and the interests, if not the aspirations, of the two. could cause a bad mix. It has been 
suggested that this approach could lead to feelings, if not assertions, of the greater legiti- 
macy of the electpr^l^rbup of representatives. Such a problem might well be mitigated if 
the two types of representatives were drawn from quite^different constituencies and 
spoke for different clienteles and interests. Given the Constitutional requirement that the 
members be selected on a "regional basis," however, this would be difficult to achieve. It 
might require the creation of two different types of "regions" and given the present 
emphasis on and consciousness of the principle of one manone vote, such an effort 
would undoubtedly draw a good deal of criticism. As long as equaf population districts 
are viewed as b^ing the basis of "fair" representation for elected representatives, there . 
will be a strong inclination to consider them the logical basis for regional appointments to 
the same body. 

Another uncertainty is whether such an arrangement, particularly if the appointed and 
elected members were drawn from different areas, would survive a test of constitution- 
ality. The fact of eieotion for some members would very likely accentuate the question of 
whether the regional requirement could be satisfied in any other way than by election. 
Lastly, there is some uncertainty about what effect a dual selection approach would have 
on encouraging or discouraging qualified persons to serve on the State Board. In general, 
u can be'said that this pattern has seldom been tried, if ever, in this State or with regard 
to other state boards of education in this country. 



RECOMMENDATtON NO. 20: 

FOUR (4) MEMBERS SHOULD BE APPOINTED FROM THE 1ST JUDICIAL DiS- 
TRIC?" WITHIN THE CITY OF CHICAGO; FOUR (4) MEMBERS SHOULD BE 
APPOINTED FROM THE.1ST JUDICIAL DISTRICT OUTSIDE OF THE CITY OF^ 
CHICAGO; EIGHT |8J MEMBERS SHOULD BE APPOINTED FROM THE FOUR 
REMAINII^G JUDICIAL DISTRICTS (TWO (2) FROM EACH DISTRICT); ONE (1) 
AT-LARGE MEM6ERSH0ULD BE APPOINTED AND DESIGNATED BY THE GOV- 
ERNOR AS CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE BOARD. # 

Mr. Paul Mathias, the Chairman of the Education Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, indicated, in testiriiony before this Committee, that the purpose of requirmg 
selection ''on a regional basis" iri fhe Education Article was primarily to insure that all 
geographic regions of the State had representation, not to insure necessarily that there 
would be regional "balance" that reflects the State's population distribution. Of course, 
the achievement of population baJance, as noted earlier, is'of the utmost importance if 
members of the Stat« Board are elec1e(;). If members are appointed, however, Uie question 
of regionalism can be approached more fle^cibly. Regionali^/n can be defined broadly:*' 
Appbinted members can be drawn from Cook County and Downstate, from vafious State 
adminjstrd'tive regions, or from the judicial districts, and m accord with a rough poputa- 
tjori balance or possibly without any reference to population. 

The Committee, recognizing that the State is composed of three identifiable population 
components' the City of'Qhicago, suburban Cook County, and Oownstatfe- Illinois, rec- 
ommends the use of the States 's five judjciat districts for purposes of satisfying the 
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requirement for regional representation. Slightly more than half (5,620,447) of the 
State's population of 1 1 ,1 13,976 resides outside of Cook Qounty. Of the 5,493,529 peo; 
pie residing in Cook County, slightly mdre than half are to d^^ound in the^City ot 
Chicago. • , . \ , ' 

B^us? Cook County and the tst Judicial District are co-terminus, the Committee rec- 
ommends that eight (8) Board members be appointed from Cook County, four (4) from 
Chicago, and four (4). from suburban Cook County. Eight (8) additional members should 
be appointed from Downstate Illinois, with twq being appointed from ,each of the four 
remaining judicial districts. The seventeenth member of the Board should be appointed 
on an at-large basis and designated by the Governor as Chairn^an of the State BoWd. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 21: 

UPON APPOINTMENT TO THE STATE BOARD, THE GOVERNOR SHOULD INDI- 
CATE WHETHER AN APPOINTEE-WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE ST AlE BOARD 
CHAIRMAN-IS TO SERVE ON THE BASIC EDUCATION COUNCIL OR THfe 
HIGHER EDUCATION COUNCIL. 

Given the problems which are peculiar to basic education amj higher education, the Com- 
mittee recommends thatnhe-Governor not only appoint /nembers for the State Board, 
but designate on which of the two Councils-each member is to serVe. As a result of the 
additional requirement', the Governor wifl need to appoint members whose skills and 
knowledge are associated with either elementary-Secondary education or higher educa- 
tion. The Committee believe that this approach- is preferable to allowing Board members 
determine by agreement or lot the composition of the two Councils. 

It is recommended tbat the at-large member not be assigned to a Council. However, the 
chairman of the State Board should serve as an ex officio member of both Councils and 
should be permitted to vote in the event ties occur. 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 22: 

STATE BOAf^D MEMBERS SHOULD SERVE FOR FIVE (5) YEAR TERMS AND 
THOSE TERMS SHOULD BE STAGGERED. THE LENGTH OF T.ERMS OF INITIAL 
MEMBERS SHOULD BE DETE6MINED6Y LOT AS FOLLOWS: 3 FOR 1 YEAR, 4 
FOR 2 YEARS, 3 FOR 3 YEARM FQR 4 YEARS/AND 3 FOR S YEARS. SERVICE 
ON THE STATE BOARD SHOULD BE LIMITED TO TWO TERMS, EITHER FUti OR 
PARTIAL AND EITHER CONSECUTIVE OR NONCON^CUtiVE. 

f 

While the most important quality a State Board can possess is knowledge and familiarity 
with issues, the Committee believes that to be a viable 'decision-making structure such a 
body has to have great eontmuity. In- New York, board members 'serve for thirteen years. 
In Illinois, it h^s been wtidely recommended that the terms of State Bqard members be 
between four and s]x years in length. The Committee recommends terms of five years. 
Opponents will argue that such long terms will result in elitism, and what is more impor- 
tant is frequent infusions of new blood and oev^y ideas and a closeness to public opinion, 
characteristics that can best be achieved by considerably restricting tenure on the Board. 
Such infusions, as well as continuity, can be achieved, in the Committee's view, by pro- ; 
viding for five-year terms which are staggered and by limiting menibership on the Board^ 
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to two terms, either complete or partial terms, In other words, no one would serve on the^ 
State Board for more than ten years. Staggered terms are recommended ifi the belief that 
members of the Board shou4d not represent the political conditions or educational atti-. ' 
tudes existent at only one point in time and that they can provide a constant influx of ^ 
new ideas and perspectives. It should be emphasized again that staggered terms is a 
method of preventing concurrency of the Governor's and Board members' tenure, thus 
foreclosing the prospect of gubernatorial domination of the State*Board. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 23;. 

STATE BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD BE AT LEAST 18 YEARS OF AGE AND LEGAL 
RESIDENTS OF ILLINOIS AND OF THE JUDICIAL DISTRICTS FROM WmCH 
TWEY ARE APPOINTED. THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPOINT A STATE BOARD 
WHOSE MEMBERSHIP IS BROADLY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE STATE'S POPU- 
LATION. 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 24: . 

TO THE EXTENT THAT IT IS'CONSISTENT WITH THE REQUIREMENT OF BROAD 
AND REGIONAL REPRESENTATION, THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPOINT AS 
MANY MEMBERaAS POSSIBLE TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION COUNCIL FROM 
THE PRESENT PUBLIC MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD OF HIGHEB EDUCATION. 

RECOMMENDATION NO. 25: ^ . ^ 

WITHIN 60 DAYS AFTER THE EFFECTIVE DATE OF THE ACT ESTABLISHING^ 
THE $TATe BOARD OF EDUCATION, THE GOVERNOR SHOULD NOMINATE THE 
INITIAL MEMBERS OF THE BOARD. 

Among the issues facing this Committee were the following. What should be the qu&'lifi- 
cations c^f Board members^ Should persons holding position^ in certain occupation^ be 
excluded^ If members are appointed, should the appointive power be restricted so as to 
require a certain Board composition for certa4n groups? , • ^ ^ 

The Committee has noted that provisions relatmg to quaiifications are almost always 
negative in character, listing minimum requirWnents which preclude membership for 
certain persons, age groups, or occupations. Proponents of an "exclusionary" approach 
are apparently concerned with po^ible conflicts of interest arid,'therefore, advocate a 
State Board that has no direct financial or occupational interest in the outcome of Board 
decision-making. Essentially thrs view supports a generalist concept of representation, 
that a member represents the constituency by Ws perception of what is t^e broad public , 
interest rather than by having and speakjng for a narrow occupational, regional, or social . 
interest. * 

This Committee favors gubernatorial appointment of members, because it is the'best guar- 
antee that the Bqard's membership. will be representative of Illinois' diverse population. 
In making these appointments, the Governor should have the greatest possible latitude. 
There is \/alue in having the ex0ertise and the special perspectives that come from mem- 
bers who have fairly specific interest and vvho may vigorously advocate these. There 
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.should be room on% State Board for such persons. .To h^ve-^^Stat^ Board domini»fed-by ' 
^teachers, or administrators, or professors, or local $chcx)l boarcT members or s^l^dents 
would clearly not b^^^n the b^t mteirest of pt*bt^ic education. 0n4he othei>l1and, U woi^d 
be equally, imrtiical fo the inrterest of educatioata bar permaTientlyfropr^Oard member-, 
shjp those thdusanc^ of lllitibis citizens who ar^ most directly involyea.in the educational' 
enterprise, -.^r' < ^ . - - 1 . ' 

Under this proposal, the-Governor would be' entrusted with/(he resppnsibifity of 
appointing a*"baranced"'B'oar*d whicn was repre^ntatiV^ okthe divers^ element^aod 
imerestsof the'population: He would be required to exercise gtJodjudgment ta insure 
ithat no 'group or interest became dominan^. As noted earlier, the opptJrtuQrty' for insuring 
such balance under an appointive [DrOcess.is more certain than under an electlVe-piu^ss. 

The discussion in Chapter 2 regardmg the-Post Secondary .Edilcation Planning Commis^. 
sion required unpler the Education Amendments of 1972 is relevant to this question of. 
qualifications. If Board memfbership is narrowly restricted, it is quite cpnceivable tftat ** 
Illinois would not comply with the fcritecia established tiy the Federal .(government for 
Commission niembership with the result that Illinois could he compelled to forfeit enor^- 
mous amounts' of federal funds for occupational education and the expansion of commur 
nity college^; TherefSr^, the Committee recommends tbat the Governor be granted broad 
'biscretion.in^appointmg members to the State Boawjf;.;* *• , ' " 

In initiating thil State Board, howler, ttje Committee recorrjm^nds that th^ Governor's 
^discretion be'impinged upon in one respect, oamely that the Governor give preference to_ 
the public memters of the Board of Higher Education rn nominating appointees to thef ^ 
vCguncil on t^igher Education. In the interest of continuity and-preserving ^b^ acc^giu- ' 
lated exp^ri^nce and expertise of Board of Higher Education members, there is bbviousfy 
valud jn trying to integrate tbase citi2:ens ihto the ndyv State Board of Education and thk 
Higher Education Council. Because the Council Woijtd have only eight membeVs, it wotild^ 
be impossible to tr&n^fei- all ten of the'*pub1tc rriembers of the Board of Higher Educattbh'' 
to the St^te Board. And these-appointments should only be nhade to ihe extent that they 
are consistent with. tHis Qomm.ittee's'conviction^that the Board be broadly representative 
and consistent \A/ith the Constitution'^ mandate that ;he- Board be regiahally representa- 
tive. Therefore^ m ^ulfilljn^ this-recommendatiort, the Governor would have a great deal 
of flexibijity. 



This particular recommendation, it should be nfeted, woCtlS only apply to the public 
members of the;Board df*4Higher tdujcation-'tQ those members appoihted to that Board 
by the Governor. This recommendation shoufd no«t apply to those members Of the Bpard 
of, Higher Educatipn who are ^Iec4ed by and represent ""the five^Histitutional governir^g 
systems of higher education. _ ' , 

The Committee takes this position for twerreasons. .First, the Constitution r^quirfes > 
regional repreisentation/ather than institutional or interest grOup representation. Second, 
to permit the higher education jcommunity to participate in a sustained and formalized 
manner in the development of State'Board poWc^ wo'uld clearly be iiRacceptable to the 

^elementary and secondary education community, which, under this prx)posal, would not - 
be permitted any institutional representation on the Board; This is hot to suggest that, 
mechanisms should not be estabfished by the Higher" Educjation Council ttDr.faciritate the 
informal involvement of institutions of higher education in the development and im'ple- * 

.mentation of policy. •. ^ . ^* * 
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SUMMARY 



*The Committee recommends th^t seventeen»(J7) members, appointed by the Governor 
with the advice an^ consent pf -thp Senate, seryfe on «the State Board. Four (4) tnembers;^ 
should be Appointed from the 1st Judficial District within the City of Chicago; four (4) ^ - , 
merhbers'appointed from the 1st Judicial District outeide the City of CriicagcJ) efgHt * ' 
members appointed from the four Do\^sl^te Judlpial Districts (two (2) from each dfs- 
trict) andtone (1) at-large member appointed and d|S|ign3ted by the Governor as-^haiman 
of the State Board. . • ' ^ ^ •^'^ t * ' ^ 



Upon appointment to tt^e State^go^rd, the Governor shouldlndicate >yhether ao ' N 
appointee-w/t/7 the exception of the. State Board Chairman serve on the Basic Edu- 
cation Cduncif or the Higher Education Council, Each Council should have eight (8) 
voting members. The chairman of the State Board should sferve in an ex officio fcap^city 
on each Council. - , * 'y 

* * * ' ^ ^ . • 

State Board members should serve for five (5) year terms and those terms should be stag- 
^gered The fe»gth of terms'of initial members should be determined by Jot as follows: 3 
for 1 year, 4 for 2 y^ars, 3 for 3 years, 4 for 4 years, ^nd 3 for 5 years. Service on the"" . 
Jtate Board should betffihited to twC) terms, either full or partial terms. 

The Governor ghould be given optimum latitude in making State Board appointments. 
Therefore, the Committee recommends that le*gal qualifications for Board mernbership be 
kept to a minimum. Accordingly, any citizen who is at least 18' years of age and a legal 
resident of Illinois a*nd of the judicial district from which he may be appointed should i3e 
deemed quatrfied for appointment. However, the Governoj: should be required to appoint 
a State Board vVhich is broadly representative of the State's population. 

In the interest of achieving a smooth transition ^toward a more unified and coordinated 
system of educational governance, the Committee recoTnmends that as many' public mem- 
bers as possible of the present Board of Higher Education be transferred to the Higher' 
Education Council of the State'Board. SuCh a shift is advised to'the extent that it is con- 
sonant with the requirement of broad and regional representation. 
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'RECOMMENDATION |yJO. 26: ' * . . 

. " - ; <•■ ■ . ^ 

THE STATE B0A«©^SHOULI> Aafc»T RULE%,TO GQVERN THE INTERNAL- 
OPpiATtONij^OF THE BOARD AND THE TWO COUNCILS. THESE WILL COVER 
SOCH matters; as VOtlNC procedures, a DEFINITIOtSrOF QUORUM, AND" 

. THE Election oe officers, other than chairman. 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 27: ' ' 

THE CHAIRMAfi OF THE STATE BOARD SHOULD HAVE A VOTE ON ALL MAT- 
TERS PENDING BEFORETHE FULL BOARt)..HE WILL SEAVE IN A NON VOTING 
(EX OFFICIO) CAPACfTY ON BOTH THE BASIC EDUCATION COUNCIL AND THE 
' HIGHER tOgCATION COUNCIL. HOWEVER, IN THE EVEKIT A TIE VOfTCOCCgR^ 

ON ANY Matter |>.E^DiNC3 before a council, the chairman op the . 

STATE board should BE AUTHORIZED TO CAST A TI^ BREAKING VOTE. 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 28: >, ^ ^ » . , 

BOTH THE^ BASIC EDUCATIOjyCObwCIL AND THE HIGHE6 EDUCATION COUN 
CI L SHOULD SELECT PRESltHNG OFFICERS IN ACCORDANCE WITHJHE RULES 
ADOPTED PY THE STATE BOARD. PRESIDING OFFICERS SHOULD BE 
EMPOWERED.TO vote on all matters PErJDING BEFORE THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE COUNCILS, * ^ ! 



RECOMMENDAT10NAI0.29: . , . , - < 

JHE STATE BOARD SHOULD^DEYERMINE THE'FREQUENCY AND' LOCATION OF 
ITS MEETINGS. HOWEVER, THE STATE BOARD SHOULD MEET AT LEAST QUAR- 
. TERLY. ALL STATE BOARD BUSINESS SHOULD BE TRANSACTED IN ILLINOIS. 

•^HE FREQUENCY AND LOCATION OF COUNCIL MEETINGS SHOULD BE DETER- 
MINED BY THE MEMBERS OF EACH COUNCIL. . , ' " . 



RECOMMENDATION NO. 30: • . ' 

STATE BOARD MEMBERS SHOULD NOT BE* PERMITTED TO EMPLOY PERSONAL 
STAFF. 



The Committee reco/nrtiends that the State Board be authorized t6 formulate^and^flo'pt 
,^ rules to govern the intgrnal operations of the; board and the two Council^..yVitK the 
exception of the State Board ctiairnhan, it is further nacommenaed that the Board and 
Councils select .their own officers. Coordinating and governing boards elect their own 
. officers extept in Illinois (Board of Higher Education), Pennsylvania, §outh Carolina, and 
• Texas, wfeere chairmen are selected by the Governor, and in Montana and North Carolina, 
where the Governors* act as chairmen. The Comrniltee considered two alternatives with 
xegard to ttje seleqtion of offi<:ers: (1) Board determination aRd (2) gubernatorial 
appointment. The desirability of a viable working relationship between the Governor and 



-the chairman of the State Board, ;^3rticularfy jn regard to the e'clOaatioh budget, is per- ^ 
haps the most persuasive argument in^favor of'gubernatocial appointment. ^ > 




It IS frequently arguecl,"dn the officer Inland, t^at the Stgte Board slibuld operate relatively 
independgnt of thechfef executivl^nftJ th'#aich inde^endence is eqcOuraged'by allowing 
the State BQ3rd toseteet rts o^/n clj^irman:; Ojm suspecxSihat this-fear of gubernajbrial 
overreaching' is gfeaUy exaggerated.tif is.a well-knovvn lacTthat, whirs the Ga>^ernbr 
appoints the n]embfers and designates tfie^cihairmaci of the Boarjd of Higher Educiation, the 
Governor and the BoSrd occasional ly^cH^V^e ori important matters/r'nclu(i/i(ig'H&udgetary 
questions., As af practical rnatter/it should -Ijepoted, a Governor who appoints.Board 
members may seek commitmefltsln^advance from those -merobers to support a chairman^, 
agreeable lo nim vyith'the result that the Governcr's preference fgi^^ifiairman is selected 
anyway.* - - . ^^"^ * * " . 

The Committee believes that given the primary and ihe unique prerogatives of the chair- 
man";, the Senate should have an ^dded oppof^unjty Xq scriJtinize this particulaV gjj^bemato- 
appol-ntee. If members of the feoard, after -being confkmed by the Senate, are permit- 
ted to select tfieir own ch^^if man, the^enate is<ieprived oif ^y meaningful participation 
.*^n that process. A prospective^ Board Chairman ^houJd be identified at the outset so as to 
piermit the leg^sfatiVe branch to assess nqt^pnly his or her views on'educatioh but his or 
her capacity andi:bd>rhitrinent'to providg the requisite leadership. . 

' ' Vpting proce(;ljures, the definition of a qdorum, and the'frequency ^nd location of Board 
arjGl Council meetings Qre maJtters which should be governed' by Board-established ftiles. - 
Such'^polici^s, fjoyvever, stiould be formulate'd.50 as to be in accordance with State laws, 

. fe^g., '^pen ropetihgs act." These matters shoul'cTbe treated in ohiy the mosi general man-, 
-ner ih'ttij? enabling legislation. • * " ' ^ ' ^ 

. i , , . • 

While the Cgmmittee believes.that the State Board and the Councils should hold regular ^ 

.meetings at such times ^.^are specifier! in its rules, the State Bobrd should be required by 

law tb^ meet-at least quarterly. The Board's rules would hopefuhy include provisions for** 

calling special or addilional meetings, f^or example, the^ rules might- provide that addi- 

. tic^nal meetings nday be.-beld on the call of the chairman,^or upon a call signed by at least. 

^ ^six members, or upon tJall ol the'GoverppK' • , ^ 

^ To permit the State Board and th6 Councils flexibilfty in holding their meetings in^various 
i<e^ions of the State,, the Board arjd Councils should be p^mitted to determine the loca- 

''tjon of sgch hieetings. ^^oweve^*^; Board business should only bd transacted in THinois) and ' 
' ft should be required to give projier notitication of theiime; purpose, Vid place- of»,any 

meeting. ,. . . ^ .>\ ' ' " ' 




The Committee does not recommend that-goard members b6 ailowed to empkJy personal . 
'^taff. The Chief State Educational C^ffiCer, his entire-staff, arid the State DepartTflent of 
Eclucation 'should serve the ne^ds of the'.Bpard by providing^gcessary information upon 
request. To have each Board member employ persdnaJ staff would createa diversity of 
subadminlstrattve agencies which would undermine the*confidence, harmony><and work- 
ability which should exist among Bpard nnembers and thie Chief State Educational 
Officer. If a boaPd does not receive too.peratfon and necessary ihfpVmation through its 
chief administrator and bis staff; the Board should terminate their serv^ices. ' ^ - ^, 



STATE BOARD MEMBERS ^OULD RECEIVE A PE^qiEM NOT Tp EXCEED 
$T00.00 IN ADDITION TO REIMBURSEMENT FOR ACTUAL AND NECESSARY 
EXPENSES (travel; LODGING, ANaFOOD) INCURRED WHILE ENGAGED IN 
YHERERFORMANCE pP THEIR DUTtES. • . ^ ' 

Almo^ all Stat-e Boa^d prqposajs call fof member^ to sferve without compensation, but ^ 
fecommend that re?mborsenF>ent be made for necessary travel 'and oiti^ expenses yvh fie ^ 
Engaged in the perfor.mance of thfeir dutiesJ If the State feoard is to bi trCl^y f.epresent^atiyfe 
of the population-'-repcGsentative of all socioeconomic groups in lHinQis/then something^' 
more4han reimbursement for actual expense jshbald be available, ^Whiie no oneiShbuld be^ 
permitted to profit from Boarcf mpmbership^^he Committee recommends tftat iri addition 
TO reimtjursement foi; expenses members shpilld bp given^a per diehn bf no more than 
$100*00 as a replacement for loss of wages and sialary. Without ^uch a provision, many 
pe9ple will be ayton^atically excluded'from participatioii oii'the Sjat,e*Bokd for.eco-. \ 
nomic reasons. Wit+iout such a provision, vye r^n.tfte'nslc oi'^:reating alState Boar^' which 
is dominated by persons of means. Such an e\^^htuatity/Jn.the Committee'srview; would 
not be in the^best interest of lllmois*educatf6rt. '■ \ ^\ ^. v % 



APPENDIX A > , . 

COMMITTEE OfJ g6vE«NAN:CH QUESTIONNAIRE ' ^ 

• * . * 

Background: 

■* • • * 

QuesU6nmires were sent to all members of the Illinois Senate and How|e Educatiorl''£onr>- 
mittees and to representatives of the following organizations. Approximately- 70% 
responded. . • . 

1.- Asseciate* Bean, Research . - s 

' Northern Illinois University ^ 

•2. flhnois Chamber of Comma^ce ' 

-.3. Senate Legislative Staff * 

4. Illinois Junior College Board ' . ' - 

5. JItirfois Association pf School AdfnmiSctrators * ' 

6. .AdnjLinistrative Assistant, Qfftce of tfcie Governor ' ' . . 
. 7. Hlinois Vocational Education Association ' ' • • 

8. Mlinois Education Association ''^ * * \S ' ' 

9. ^lyinois North Central AssQciajion 

10. Illj'nois Congress of Parents and Teachers 

1 1 . Illinois Federation* of Teachers 

12. Executive Oir^tor. Board of Hlghef Education 

13. Association of Miinois Student Goyemments 

14. Superintendent of Schools-Chicagdi m 

15. C^ureau of the Budget-Staff . / ^ ,y 

16. nHciois Association oT Cornmunit// and Jur^or Cbllegdl ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

17. 5«^l*est Eiemeotary District ' ^^^^^ 

18. Larg^^Umt District ' ^ 
«,19# Largest R^g^ Schooi District 

20. Illinois Assoctatton of Supenrjjtendenis, E.Slfl.s 

21. AFL/CIO. 

22^ Illinois Administrators of Sp 

25. President, Chicago Board of/ 
"24. Cook County Teachers Uni(^)n, LocaT 
55. Chicago Teachers Union 

26. ^ lllinojs.>^ssoaation of Sch^APBoa^cls 
*'^?:-' Executive Director, Jpar^Of Ediicatron and Rehabilitation 

Illinois State Bar Associ^tioH ^ 

29. Faculty Divisio^-, IMinoiS AssociaHpn of Cpmnnuatty arid Junior Colleges^ 

30. < HImojj Adult Eo^cation-Asspciali ' ^* . ' ^ ' ^ 

31. Sfate UniversiVi^* fteti/ement Sy0^' * . * ■ \ ' ^ 

32. ' HotiSe Df Representatives, Speakers Staff / ^ - . 
- 33. League of Women Voters • * ^ c 
.34. Illinois Association of Higher Education 

3§. Smailest S^ondarypi^triat 
_*36. Civic Federation 

37. Un ited Auto Worfcfers,' Region 5 

38. Board of Gbvernofs of State Colleges and Uni<^6rsities 

39. Amecican Association of UniversitY;^Women 

40. *lllmois SchcK)l B/iildif>g Commlasiqn 




4V Illinois taxpayers Federatron 
4i;*^WkK)is Agricultural A^ociation , ' . 
^3. Tiegfef^J^Tfejir^sfrte Cpok Oounty Educalional ^rvide Pe^bn 

44. Federation of IndependenTTttfnois Colleges and Universities 

45. Illinois Principals Association t ^ * 

4^^llinois"Advisory ComWttee on Non-Public Schools^ ^ - 

f " *- * / 
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president, Uruvetsity of MUnois 
SamueT^. Gove^ 

Dir^tor, Institute of Government and PubUc^ 
'Pa?3l Mbthias ^ • ^ . - • • / ' ' ' 

Chairman, Education Committee, Illinois Constitutional Convention, 
B^n L. Monon / , , 

ftxeCbtive Secretary., Board of Governors of -State Colleges and Uaiversities. 
irKH. Pfor^heimer" 

' President, National Association of State Boards of Educa^on; Member, Bcfiard 
* of Regents of the State of New Yor|;. ^ . ' 

James C. Worthy ^ \ . 

^ Former Chairman of ttje two Committees "N" on Gdvemment Structure of 
Higher Education in Illinois. • * ' * 
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APPENDIX C 
» 

STATE AGENCIES 

-PBRFORMING^DUCATION-RELATED FUI^CTIONS 

In addjtibn to the Illinois Office of the Supermtehdent of Public Iristructiort, the Board 
of Vocational Education jnd Rehabilitation, the minois Junior College B9ard, and the 
Board of Higher Education, the follovying State agencies perform education' or education-* 
related activities: 

Elected Officials: 

1. Governor's Office 

Office of Human Resources (Model Cities projects, monitor Head Start 
programs).. . . \ ' 

2. Secretary of State 
Illinois State Library, Illinois State Museum, lllinpik State Historical Socfety. 



1 . ChiWren ami Family Services " ^ 

• . ^ 

a) Operates: 

1 . Three residential schools for physically handicapped children. 

2. Six residential facilities for dependent and neglected children.* 

3. Two day care centers for preschool children. . 

b) One of the two major divisions has the functionartitle of Educational and 
Rehabilitation Services. 

c) Provides grants to local government units, voluntary agencies, apd non- 
profit associations for- development of day care centers on expansion of 
day care centers. 

2. Conservation Department ' ^ 

a) Sponsored program of job training and career development in conserva- 
tion with U.S. Department of Labor. 

b) Works with OSPI in developing guidelines and uniform criteria for conser- 
vation and environmental education. 

3. Corrections Department 

a) By State law Ts formally rekroignized as a scjiool district. 

b) Operates educational progranr^s for juveniles in training schools and 
forestry camps. 

4. Labor Department 

a) Conducts safety education progVams. 

b) Manages Work Incentive Program (job training and placemervt) in cooper^ 
tion with OSPI . Other training programs for underemployed and unem- 
ployed. ' 

c) Job Corps ancj Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

d) Manpower Training and Development. . 

5. Law Enforcement Department — — - . 

a) Educational programs in drug abuse infornrwtion. 

6. Local Government Affairs 

a) Grants for coordination of local and regionaljlOTninfl activftiesiincludinfl 
education). . . 



1, Mental Health Department ^ 

a) Educational taciliti^ for mentaUy retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children. 

8. Personnel Department 

a) Educational programs for state employees. ^ 

b) Various job training and on-the-job training programs for state govern- 
ment personnel. . 

9. Public Aid Department 

a) AFDC-wor^c traimng programs for lowlncopDe. 

b) CaseworJcer, counseling assistance in planning for future education and job 
training. 

c) Cooperates with OSPI in adult basic education (through secondary educa- 
tion and vocational training for welfare recipients). Sponsors 22 adult 
education centers across the State. ' . ^ 

d) Cooperates with U.S. Department of Labor, Illinois Department of Labor*, 
"and OSPI to sponsor woric incentive programs. 

e) Day care for children of welfare recipients. ^ * 

10. Public Health Department 

a) i Division of Education and Information provides consultant servi^ to 

/ local health departments in educational programs in improving local 
health education programs. AIS9 provides assistance in drug abuse local, 
education programs. ^ ^. ' 

b) Various educational programs re: disease control and family health. 

. c) Consultation with local school districts and demortstratibn programs in , 
providing health services. Special emphasis on school nursing and hearing 
■ and vision health programs. 



1 1*. Registration and Ed^^on Department 



a) Licensure JffHf certification of more^han 30 occupation groups including 
nuf'ses, psychologists, social workgrs, barbers, etc. Conducts Qualifying 
8th Grade, 2-year High School, or ^^^fe^Ugh^ exarpinations to ' 
assist applicants in meeting requirements foTlTfense^lj^ract 

1 2. ' Transportation Department 
* a) Sonrt^ responsibilities for school bus safety. ^ ' 
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Botrds and Commissions with Education*n»lated Functions 

- - Board of Higher Education 

Board of ypcational Education anjj Rehabilitation 
Capital Development Board 

- Commission on Children 
Commission on Human Relations 
Illinois Arts Council., 

Illinois Education Cc^mmission of the States 

Illinois Law Enforcement Commission 

Illinois State. Scholarship Commission 

Junior College Board 

Mental Health Cpmmission , 

Mental Health Plapning Board \ ' * 

- School Problems Commission 

Spanish Speaking Peoples .Commission ' ^ 
' - State Teacher Retirement System 

Status of Women Commission 

Unrversity Civil Service Merit Board 

Universities Retirement System - 
^ - ^ UrbaK Education Commission ^ 
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